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The Oldest Mail Order House 
is Today the Most Progressive 


R FIFTY YEARS the American Farmer and 
Montgomery Ward & Co. have been helping 
each other. _ 

For Fifty Years we have worked conscientiously 
always to offer you a saving. And you, by your 
appreciation, by your patronage, have built this busi- 
ness, until today we have five million customers. 
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MONTGOMERY WARD AND GEORGE R. THORNE 


















started business under the name 
of: “Montgomery Ward & Co.” 


in 1872. Mr. Ward had been a And there is the proof of the saving and the service 
ste in a small town oe with Montgomery Ward & Co. have rendered to the public. No. 
armers as his customers, farmers ° ° 

; EN a Ny PTE business that is not sound can weather the storms of fifty 
ceived the idea of helping save years. No business that does not render a genuine service 
the farmer from paying three or can win the patronage of five million people. 
four profits by selling him goods " . x 
direct by mall at one cumll profit. Our big 50th Anniversary Catalogue, pictured below, adds 
With a capital of less than $2,000 greatly to the sum of all our past achievement in making low 
they issued their first little one- prices. This book is today a Price Guide, sets the low price 
ee rey Se ae ee standard for America, and tells you the right price, the price 


vast business of Montgomery 


Ward & Co. you should pay for almost everything you buy. 


This book shows the new-old spirit of Ward’s—progressive, 
alert, working to give lower prices, to give you bigger and 
bigger values, and better and still better service—and always 
under the Banner of the Golden Rule. 
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the first 
In 1874 catalogue of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
was issued. It contained 
eight pages, about three 
by five inches in size. Toe 
day this 50th Anniversary 
Catalogue, this 1922 Price 
Guide, shows about every- 
thing for the Home, Farm, 
and Family — new, fresh 
merchandise of standard 
quality always, withevery 
price based upon today’s 
low costs of production. 
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TO THE AMERICAN FARMER: 
andencouraged. But we areall inthe 
Our Tillage Tools 


Let Us All Pull Together 
— . Paste . We know business conditions on 
the Farms of America, as well as in 
the towns and cities. We have cuse = 
tomers everywhere. We believe the 
|| worstis behind us and weare hopeful 
same boat. Wemustall pull together. 
Weare going todo our part with you. 
This season you will need some new 
| tillage tools to replace those that are | 
/ worn out. We are going to furnish 
them without one cent of profit to us. 
Sold Without Profit — 
The prices on Tillage Tools in our 50th Anni- 
versary Catalogue are absolutely no-profit-prices. 
Many items are priced at less than we can replace 
them fortoday. Andthepricesall through this booke 
have been made to meet present-day conditions. } 
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= Eg re At Montgomery Ward & Co. we feel we owe @ ; 
J fromit regularly. ¢ _—————SS duty to our customers—to help make prices come { 







down. Weare in the same business boat with all of 



















Berens = you. Let us‘all pull together. Weare doing our part. | | 
to i et 
a MONTGOMERY | 
—— ey spades WARD & CO. 
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A METHOD OF INSURING CROPS 


A Plan for Furnishing Protection Against Crop Risks at the Minimum of Cost 


] URING periods of agricultural depression, such 

as we are now passing thru, the great unrest 
among the farmers stimulates people everywhere to 
thinking about methods for improving our economic 
organization, so that the farmers will get a squarer 
deal. One of the serious handicaps under which the 
farmer has always labored, is that double handicap 
cf uncertain weather and uncertain markets. When 
the farmer plants in the spring, he neither knows 
what his crop will yield nor what it will sell for. 

In New York and Washington, people have begun 
to interest themselves in this situation. Theodore 
Price, the editor of “Commerce and Finance,” and 
a man thoroly familiar both with the operations of 
Wall Street and the Cotton Exchange, has started 
an agitation for government crop insurance, Sen- 
ator Sheppard, of Texas, has introduced into the 
senate a bill calling for a senatorial committee to 
investigate crop insurance, and Representative King, 
of Mlinois, has introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill calling for the estab- 


Buy H. A. Wallace 


in Z County, Iowa, would be benefiting to some 
extent as a result of the greater damage incurred 
by the farmers in X County, Kansas, and Y County, 
Missouri. In 1918, on the other hand, the farmers 
in Z County, Iowa, with a bumper crop of 10.5 bush- 
els above the average, would nevertheless be en- 
titled to compensation because of the fact that in 
X County, Kansas, and Y County, Missouri, the 
increase on a percentage basis was even greater 
than in Iowa. In a year of this sort the Z County, 
lowa, farmers would be suffering from an exceed- 
ingly low price for their corn, as a result of the un- 
usual competition from the southern part of the 
corn belt, and would therefore be entitled to com- 
pensation. 

Table IIl gives the number of bushels per acre of 
damage done each year to the various counties. In 
1918, for instance, when the crop was 140 per cent 


the farmers in Y County, Missourl, should pay $1.15 
rer acre, and the farmers in Z County, Iowa, $1.42. 
The idea in distributing the premiums would be to 
apportion them so that over a period of years the 
farmers in each district would get back just as 
much money as they had put in, less the cost of ad- 
ministering the insurance system. 

Under such years as those given from 1913 to 1918, 
the Josses paid out with premiums of $1 per acre 
from X County, Kansas, $1.15 per acre from Y 
County, Missouri, and $1.42 per acre from Z County, 
Iowa, would be about as in Table IV. In 1913, only 
66 per cent of the premiums collected would be paid 
cut, because of the fact that the weather hit all 
three crop insurance districts about alike, and the 
total damage to the entire crop insurance district 
was only 2.55 bushels per acre, or 66 per cent of the 
average damage. With the figures as given for 1913, 
only X County, Kansas, and Y County, Missouri, 
would be entitled to compensation. On a basis of 

66 per cent of the usual damage done 





lishment of a government crop insur- 
ance bureau. 

The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe as simply as possible a practi- 
cal method of crop insurance, which 


TABLE | 
Yields of Corn in Bushels Per Acre 


| | 
} } 


to the crop district, there would be 
$2.36 to be pro rated per acre between 
X County, Kansas, and Y County, Mis- 
souri, or the X County, Kansas, farm- 
ers would receive 97 cents per acre 
and the Y County, Missouri, farmers 


could be put into effect with the mini- 1913 | 1914/ 1915 1916) 1917) 1918 Aver. 

num of adminstration expense. The } | ' | $1.39 per acre. Figures for the other 
fundamental principle involved in the X County, Kansas .......... | 12.6) 29.4) 14.7! 27.8) 12.6! 29.4) 21.0 years are given in Table IV here 
scheme which is here suggested is that Y County, Missouri ......... | 18.0 39.0! 33.6! 30.0) 18.0! 42.0) 30.0 with, 

the man who has insured his crop is Z County, lows, «0226060550 | 31.5] 55.4] 37.8! 42.0) 32.8] 52.5] 42.0 There will never be any advantage 
not entitled to compensation for crop eee 7 . for the land owning farmer who has 
damage unless his crop has been dam- TABLE Il money in the bank, and who follows 


aged more seriously than the crop of 
the country at large. Experience has 
demonstrated that in years of short 
crops, the price per bushel has ad- 
vanced sufficiently to give a greater 


Percentage of Average Yield Per Acre 


' 


1913 | 1914! 1915 1916] 1917) 1918 
1 ) 1 | | 


a more or less definite rotation from 
year to year, in taking out insurance of 
this sort. He probably can carry hig 
own risk better than anyone else can 
carry it for him. In the case of a young 























suffers not only from crop damage 
himself, but also from the low price 


Paid Out Per Acre to Policyh 





which results from large crops. 
The most satisfactory way of deter- 
mining the yield is to take the govern- 


i 
| | 
| 1913 | 1914] 1915 


| 





ment figures by counties. Figures by 
counties are available year by year 
since 1911. To illustrate the funda- 
mental principle, let us assume that 





X County, Kansas 
¥ County, MissOuUrh: 6.6si:i60i2 cede | $1.39] $1.12} None 
Z County, Iowa 


97: None 


ic orien axorib sev elene ar eiehga | None 


olders for Loss Sustained 


1916 1917) 1918 
| ! 


"$3.85 None! $1.16) None 
$2.77! $1.66) None 
.77| None! $3.87! None! 


2 return to the average farmer than in X County, Kansas ..........-e-00- 60! 140! 70° 130! +60) 140 man, however, who is either a tenant 
Bs years of large crops. Y County, Missouri .......csseeee- | 60 130 110 100 60 140 or on a heavily mortgaged farm, a 
E In years of such crop damage, how- Z County, org one ee a Ae ss eee iD 132 90) 100 78 =—-125 single year when the weather is decid- 
A ver sre are some farmers who sus- Percentage of usual yield for the =| | edly less favorable i 8 loce 
3 lng ski pangs gee 4 three county-insurance district..| 65) 134 90! 110) 66) 135 ee ee e in his locality than 
F tain almost a total loss, and who, hav- : : wis oe $e it is in the corn belt generally may 
a ing nothing to sell, are unable to bene- TABLE III bring ruin. Crop insurance of the na- 
4 fit from the advance in the price per ture which we have described will help 
P bushel. These men who suffer a great- Number of Bushels Per Acre Damage Done in Excess of Average Damage the credit of such a young man at the 
‘a er amount of crop damage than the S099 ES —= bank. 
5 average 2 itled t ; onsat- | | : Some ) ‘ ; 
: iverage, are entitled to compensat | 1913! 1914 1915 1916) 1917| 1918 om people may object _to the 
: tion. In years of large crops, those | , \ | scheme which we have outlined on 
rid > 7 3 ar 2 ¢ » j ‘rease ISS iecossiinenceaeaanstipentsiainsenanimnianteasnsiaaai —__— = = : = _ . : :) J € ” NSE . < > 
men whose crops are increased less ia erence “Teel Name 43 Nousl 138) Neue the ground that compensation is based 
é above the normal than the average 7" Camis Wien .... <0... | 150! 1.20 Nonel 3.0! 1.80! None on county rather than individual farm 
E man, are entitled to compensation. 7, County, I ae Lo et None $4) None! 4.2) None 4.2 figures. This objection might be elim- 
i) The most unjust situation of all is Total damage for district.......... | 2.55) 2.041 4.2) 7.2) 3.06! 4.2 inated to some extent if the govern- 
; when a man harvests a rather small Percentage of usual damage ...... 66! 53! 108! 186) 79) 108 ment were to make its estimates on a 
crop, whereas people generally are i ; township basis instead of a county 
harvesting large crops. Such a man TABLE IV basis. It might even be possible even- 


tually to assign to every insured corn 
field a normal acre yield, and then to 
| determine the actual acre yield in the 
fall, and determine the percentage that 
the crop was damaged beyond the 
damage in the insurance district as a 
whole. The one point which we are 
making above everything else is that 
in crop insurance the damage which 


$3.85 








a number of farmers from X County, 
Kansas; Y County, Missouri, and Z County, Iowa, 
£0 together in a corn crop insurance pool. Actu- 
ally, of course, there should be farmers from at 
least a hundred counties widely distributed over 
the corn belt, but for the purpose of simplifying the 
illustration, we shall take only three counties. We 
shall assume that the yields of corn per acre as 
reported by the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, for the 
years 1913 to 1918, have been as in Table I. 
Reducing the acre yield figures of Table I to a 
percentage basis, we find that in 1913, in X County, 
Kansas, the yield was 60 per cent of the average, 
and in 1914, 140 per cent of the average, and so on, 
as in Table IT. 
; In 1913, it is evident from Table II that X County, 
Kansas, and Y County, Missouri, were damaged 
worse than Z County, Iowa. The yield in Z County, 
Iowa, was 10.5 bushels below its average, but nev- 
ertheless was still high enough so that the farmers 


of the average in X County, Kansas, 140 per cent of 
the average in Y County, Missouri, and 125 per cent 
of the average in Z County, Iowa, and 135 per cent 
of the average for the entire insurance district, the 
crop in Z County, Iowa, failed to benefit to the ex- 
tent of 10 per cent by as much as the crop in the 
entire insurance district. Or, in other words, the 
crop in Z County, lowa, was in effect damaged by 
4.2 bushels per acre. The damage figures are given 
year by year for the three counties in Table III. 
The problem is to work out a fair premium for 
farmers from X County, Kansas, farmers from Y 
County, Missouri, and farmers from Z County, Iowa. 
The experience as given indicates that when the 
farmers in X County, Kansas, are damaged by 6.51 
bushels per acre more than the average, the farmers 
in Y County, Missouri, are damaged by 7.5 bushels 
per acre, and the farmers in Z County, Iowa, by 9.24 
bushels per acre. Obviously, therefore, if the farm- 
ers in X County, Kansas, pay $1 per acre premium, 


affects the individual farmer is 
the damage which is in excess of the average 
damage to the entire country, and also that in un- 
usually good crop years, those farmers which re- 
ceive only an average crop may be entitled to 
damage. 

All insurance is a form of socialism, designed 
for the purpose of spreading the risks of the in- 
dividual over society as a whole, so that it may 
be made possible for deserving individuals to avoid 
any chance of being seriously crippled by any un- 
usual accident that might occur. We believe that 
the scheme which we have suggested in this ar- 
ticle can be modified in such a way as to be of 
very real help in spreading the risks of weather, 
the risk of insects and the risk of disease over 
large numbers of farmers in a more equitable man- 
ner. As to whether or not we are yet ready to 
adopt such a socialistic development as this crop 
insurance plan remains to be seen. Is the need 
sufficiently acute? 
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Paying Notes in Corn and Cattle 
Hew would the Iowa tenants who borrowed 


money during the war like to pay it back 
If the note 


which represented one hundred bushels of corn 








now in corn, hogs and cattle? 


in 1919 could be paid off now with one hundred 
bushels of corn, both Iowa farmers and Iowa 
business men would be much more prosperous. 
A hundred and fifty years ago in Massachu- 
setts, when values were exceedingly uncertain, 
the state of Massachusetts 


notes, the payment of which was to vary ac- 


Bay made out 


cording to the varying value of corn, beef, wool 
and leather. Professor F. A. Pearson, an econ- 
omist thoroly familiar with corn belt condi- 
tions, who has been doing research work at 
Harvard University, sends us the wording of 
one of these notes. as follows: 


No. 6384 State of Massachusetts Bay, 
£2420 The First Day of January, A. D. 1779. 
In Behalf of the State of Massachusetts Bay I 
the subscriber do hereby promise and oblige myself 
and successors in the office of Treasurer of said 
estate to pay unto Capt. Silas Clark—-or to his order 
the sum of Two Thousand, four hundred twenty 
pounds—on or before the First Day of March, in the 
year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Eighty Four with Interest at Six per cent per 
Annum: Both Principal and Interest to be paid 
in the then current money of said state in greater 
or less sum, according as five bushels of Corn, Six- 
ty Eight Pounds and four-sevenths Part of a Pound 
of Beef, Ten Pounds of Sheeps Wool, and Sixteen 
Pounds of Sole Leather shall then cost more or less 
than One Hundred and Thirty Pounds current 
money, at the then current Prices of the said arti- 
cles. This Sum being Thirty-two times and a Half 
what the same quantities of the same articles 
would cost at prices affixed to them in a law of 
this state made in the year of our Lord, One Thou- 
sand seven Hundred and seventy-seven entitled, “An 
act to prevent Monopoly and Oppression. * * *” 


This first attempt at stabilizing currency in 
terms of commodities evidently was not any 
great success. They didn’t have organized 
markets in those days, and the commodities on 
which the note was based were altogether too 
few in number. Moreover, the character of the 
industrial system was rapidly changing. It is 
unquestionably true that when there are any 
unusual labor saving inventions, that no 
scheme of stabilized dollar can be altogether 
successful, unless it is modified to take into ac- 
count the degree of labor saving. Man has al- 
ways wanted stable money. He has sought for 
it in paper, silver and gold. Gold has been the 
best thing he has yet found, but it is by no 


means perfect. During the next ten years, the 
search for stable money will go on more keenly 
than ever before in the history of the world. It 
may be that we will end by adopting an im- 
proved form of the Massachusetts stabilized 
note of 150 years ago, 





Coal Mining Wages 
GECRETARY HOOVER says that the coal 
mining wage scales in the United States 
In the 


middle west, we understand that coal mining 


are 73 per cent above the pre-war. 


wage scales are fully 100 per cent above the 
pre-war. At their recent meeting, the coal 
miners agreed to ask for the same pay for : 
six-hour day and a five-day week, as they have 
been getting for an eight-hour day and a six- 
day week. From the standpoint of hourly 
wages, this amounts to asking for wages which 
are considerably more than 100 per cent above 
the pre-war. 

The great difficulty in the mining industry 
has been that there have been so many coal 
miners that there has not been enough work to 
go around. The coal miners have been paid 
high enough so that they have been able to 
live after a fashion, even tho they worked only 
one-third of the time. It would seem as tho 
the real need of the coal industry would be for 
about a third of the coal miners to’ go into 
some other line of work, so that those who re- 
main can work six days a week, and at least 
seven hours a day, and produce a ton of coal 
for one-half the present labor cost. If organ- 
ized coal miners wish to win the sympathy of 
the farmers, why don’t they make a construct- 
ive effort to lower the labor costs of each ton 
of coal? 

The farmer has lowered his labor cost of 
producing corn and wheat and he expects other 
industries to do likewise. 


Gold and the Price Level 
UR readers all know that we have argued 
strongly for a price level 60 or 70 per 
cent above the pre-war. We have pointed out 
that on such a price level taxes could be raised 
most easily, and the vast volume of indebted- 
ness incurred during the war, paid off nost 
justly. We have also pointed out that with the 
price level this high, thousands of young farm- 
ers who have contracted to buy land during 
the past three or four years might avoid ruin. 
And in addition, we have drawn attention to 
the fact that with the price level this far above 
pre-war, there would be much less chance of 
continual bickering between organized labor 
and organized capital. 

But however desirable a price level 60 per 
cent above the pre-war may be, the economists 
seem to be agreed that we are headed toward 
a pre-war price level, At the agricultural con- 
ference at Washington late in January, we 
talked to a number of 
judgment we have great faith, and they all ex- 
pressed the view that the long time pull in 
prices is downward to practically a pre-war 
price level. 
ing on the gold theory of prices. 
cording to them, are a ratio between gold on 
the other 
Somewhat less gold is being mined now 


economists in whose 


These gentlemen base their reason- 


Prices, ac- 


the one hand and commodities on 
hand. 
than before the war, whereas, the volume of 
commodities in the rather near future will be 
considerably greater than before the war. 
Prices, therefore, will inevitably fall very close 
to the pre-war level. One English gold expert 
even goes so far as to predict that by 1930 


prices will actually be about 10 per cent lower 
than in 1913. 

The big bankers and financiers and intelli- 

gent wealthy people everywhere believe in the 
gold method of reasoning. They have already 
placed their “bets” accordingly, and have in- 
vested heavily in long term bonds. ‘They ex- 
pect to be paid back in money which will buy 
far more in terms of commodities than that 
money which they invested. From now on, we 
may expect these shrewd wealthy people to 
throw all their influence on the side of lower 
prices. Of course, right now they are in favor 
of a temporary business revival, but for the 
long pull, they are in favor of even lower 
eprices. Reasoning on a strictly gold basis, 
they have come to believe that such prices are 
inevitable, and they have invested their funds 
accordingly. 

In our opinion, pre-war prices are neither 
inevitable nor desirable. They may be inevita- 
ble if we cling to the gold standard in its nar- 
rowest interpretation. They are not inevita- 
ble if we adopt some form of stabilized dollar, 

A strict interpretation of the gold monetary 
system results in hideous injustices. A fairer 
settlement of debts can be secured, and a hap- 
pier, more productive society encouraged by 
the adoption of some form of stabilized dollar, 
Clinging to gold as the basis for a financial 
system is a relic of barbarism. It will take 
time to work out something better, but the 
change will almost inevitably be accomplished 
some time during the next twenty-five or thirty 
years. The chief obstacles to the change will 
be the selfish opposition of wealthy bondhold- 
ers and the inability of the mass of the people 
to understand the advantages of some form of 
“commodity” dollar over the “gold” dollar, 





Death of G. Harold Powell 
[JDURING the last month or two the co-oper- 


ative movement has been weakened greatly 
in a department in which it could least afford 
In this time three notable leaders in co- 
W. A. McKerrow, 


head of the Central Co-operative Commission 


loss. 


operative work have died. 


Company, of St. Paul, was the first to go. His 
death was followed by that of Henry Krumrey, 
president of the Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ 
Federation. Now comes the death of G. Har- 
old Powell, manager of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, and in many ways the 
most able man in the field of co-operative man- 
agement. 

Powell was a farm boy from New York 
state. After his graduation from college he 
served on the faculty of Cornell University, 
and later with the Department of Agriculture. 
In 1911 he went to the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange as general manager. "The devel- 
opment of this organization to its present place 
as the most successful co-operative institution 
in the country, has been in great part due to 
[fis book, “Co-operation in Agricul- 
ture,” has long been regarded as the co-oper- 
ator’s bible. 

Powell was a man the co-operative movement 
could not afford to lose. His enthusiasm and 
belief in co-operation were balanced by a cool 


his work. 


recognition of its limitations and of its difficul- 
ties. 
had to be based, not on stump speeches, but on 
vareful surveys of the field to be served, on 
data dealing with production and sales, on an 
understanding and appreciation of co-opera- 
tion principles by farmers, and on managerial 
skill that had knowledge back of it. This was 
what he believed, and this was why he suc- 
ceeded. Mushroom growths in co-operation in- 
terested him little. He built for permanency. 


Co-operation to him was somcthing that 
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American vs. Danish Bacon 


BEFORE the war, American bacon sold on 

the British market for about 85 per cent 
as wuch as Danish bacon, whereas, during the 
past winter, it has been selling for only about 
65 per cent as much, The English are keener 
in their demand for a mild-cured bacon now 
than ever before, and it has taken the Ameri- 
can packers a year or so to wake up to the 
changed situation, It is, of course, a matter of 
prime importance to American farmers to have 
American bacon again selling on the British 
market for 80 to 90 per cent as much as Dan- 
ish bacon. 

An expert in the British pork trade writes 
us that the most important factors in the ship- 
ping of mild-cured bacon to England are re- 
frigeration and speed. The ordinary ocean 
freight, without refrigeration, is 75 cents per 
hundred pounds, and with refrigeration $1.50 
per hundred. This extra 75 cents charge is 
possibly a little too high, but it would not be so 
bad if the supply of refrigeration space were 
uniform and could be relied upon. It seems 
that the British and other foreign steamship 
lines control practically all of the refrigeration 
space, and that the foreign control of this 
space adds considerably to the difficulty of 
transporting mild-cured bacon in cold storage 
from the United States to England on a satis- 
factory basis. It would seem to be a matter 
of first importance to work out this problem 
of refrigeration space for transporting mild- 
cured American bacon from Chicago to Eng- 
land. This is a technical problem for the pack- 
ers, the shipping board experts and the United 
States Department of Agriculture te get to 
work on. 

Another suggestion which should be of he!p 
in restoring American bacon to its pre-war 
ratio to Danish bacon is the matter of grading. 
Why shouldn’t those packers who produce a 
special quality of American bacon be given the 
right to use a special label, which will stand for 
quality in the British market just as Danish 
butter control labels stand for quality ? 

We produce hogs cheaper in the United 
States than any other place in the world. Be- 
cause of that fact, we have blundered along, 
giving less thought to the marketing of hogs 
than any other civilized country in the world, 
It is now time to get down to business. The 
American farmer, the packer, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture should be pulling to- 
gether to produce a quality of bacon which will 
stand as high in the British market as Danish 
There are technical difficulties in the 
way, but we believe that American ingenuity 
can solve them. 


bacon, 


The solution will mean mil- 
ions of dollars to the corn belt farmer, 


Corn and Hog Cycles 

qT" IS impossible to think effectively about the 

corn situation without taking into account 
hogs, for the simple reason that hogs consume 
half of the corn in the United States, and in the 
winter time in a state like Iowa, they probably 
consume nearly three-fourths. A considerable 
amount of corn is fed to horses, but in a sense, 
this doesn’t count for this corn is used merely 
for keeping the farm plant running, and is not 
in any sense a direct producer of income. The 
corn which is fed to hogs is far more signifi- 
cant than the corn which is used in any other 
way. That is the reason why $10 hogs has 
caused such an unusual feeling of optimisin in 
fowa during the past two or three weeks. Corn 
as corn is now selling on Iowa farms for only 
about two-thirds the cost of production, but in 
the form of hog flesh, it is selling for consider- 
ably more than cost of production. 





Wallaces’ Farmer has probably studied corn 
and hog cycles more continuously and intens- 
ively than any other agency in the United 
States. In this study, we have been constantly 
amazed at the degree to which corn and hogs 
have been working at cross purposes. It seems 
to have been a case continually of “up hogs and 
down corn,” and then of “down hogs and up 
corn.” In years of large crops of corn, there 
has very often been a shortage of hogs with 
high prices, and in years of small crops of corn 
with high prices, there has been a surplus of 
hogs with rather low prices. It seems that 
large cheap corn crops bring large cheap hog 
crops a year or two later, and that this large 
cheap hog crop oftentimes materializes just 
about the time of a corn shortage. This con- 
tinual working at cross purposes is a Waste and 
a damage not only to the corn belt farmer, but 
to society as a whole. The renter and the small 
farmer who is influenced by mass psychology 
and is not familiar with underlying business 
facts is the man who is hurt worst by rushing 
into hogs just when he should not, and then 
rushing out again at the very time when’ he 
should stay in. 

Because of the tremendous corn surplus at 
the present time, and because of the unusually 
favorable ratio prevailing between corn prices 
and hog prices, the corn belt is now rushing 
into hogs at a more headlong pace than ever 
before. This is a great mistake. European 
demand for pork products which was last year 
60 per cent above the pre-war, and which dur- 
ing 1918, 1919 and 1920 averaged nearly twice 
the pre-war, will soon be returning to normal, 
The one thing which we can hope to accomplish 
by producing both corn and hogs to the abso- 
lute limit is, that we shall in this way ruin 
the British, Irish, Danish, Dutch and German 
hog producers, except so far as they produce 
fresh pork. If this is our object, let’s prepare 
to do a thoro job of it, seeing that the U.S. 
Shipping Board furnishes an abundance of 
cold storage space so that we can ship mild- 
cured hog products in the best of condition to 
the British market, Let us study the Irish and 
Danish methods of domg business and devise 
labels which will stand in the eyes of the British 
consumer as certifying to the quality of Amer- 
ican pork product. With the huge over-pro- 
duction of pork product which we are almost 
certain to have, the price will be so low that we 
can undersell the European hog producers and 
put the less efficient of them out of business. 
This kind of policy might perhaps be sound in 
the case of certain manufacture industries, but 
with hogs, we do not believe that it is, for the 
moment we start raising our prices again to 
cost of production or better, the small Muro- 
pean farmer will again start raising hogs. 

In our opinion, the thing to do is to get down 
to balanced production as soon us pessible. We 
should avoid letting the present huge corn sur- 
plus lead us into creating a huge hog surplus. 
We should by judicious reduction and any 
other means which are feasible reduce our corn 
surplus so that we shall have just about the 
normal amount on hand in the fall of 1922. At 
the same time, we should figure on having just 
about the normal supply of hegs on hand. The 
government by more careful statistical study 
should keep the farmers of the United States 
informed as to corn and hog conditions so they 
can avoid the continual working at cross pur- 
poses, which results in alternating surpluses of 
corn and hogs. Of course, a certain amount 
of this is due to uncontrollable weather condi- 
tions. But because weather is uncontrollable 
is no reason why we should not put our best 
thought on controlling the factors which we 
can control, 


Some of our best friends have felt that we 
have made a mistake in taking such a radical 


stand on this matter of corn acreage reduction. 
If they will go back over all that we have said, 
they will find that we have at all times argued 
merely for a reduction such that with average 
weather in 1922, we would have a normal 
amount of corn on hand in the fall of 1922. 
Wallaces’ Farmer feels to some extent respon- 
sible for the present corn surplus because of 
the fact that during the war we continually 
urged the growing of more corn as the most 
effective thing the Iowa farmer could do in 
helping in the conduct of the war. We tried 
to do our part in speeding up the war ma- 
chines, and beginning with the spring of 1919, 
we have tried to do our part in slowing it down. 
For three years we have advocated getting back 
again to the normal acreage of corn, the nor- 
mal acreage of pasture and meadow, the nor- 
mal number of hogs, cattle and sheep. 

There is a tendency now to rush into hogs 
too wildly. That is a mistake. We sincerely 
believe that Iowa’s prosperity depends more 
on corn and hogs than on any other one thing. 
For that very reason, we want the farmers of 
the corn belt to use continually their best judg- 
ment in thinking about the future in the hog 
market year by year. We are fearful about 
the hog market a year or two from now, and 
believe that there is nothing of greater concern 
to corn belt farmers than the matter of broad- 
ening the outlet for pork products both at 
home and abroad in 1923 and 1924, It is also 
time that the government should make a very 
thoro study of the domestic and foreign mar- 
kets for pork products with the object in view 
of ascertaining how many billion pounds of 
pork product can be marketed in the ordinary 
year at a price which will return the corn belt 
farmer a price for his corn which will represent 
6 per cent on the pre-war value of the land plus 
a price for his labor as much above the pre-war 
price for farm labor as city !abor is above its 
pre-war price, 

The answer to this problem really will de- 
termine ultimately about how many acres of 
corn we should have in the corn belt. Before 
the war, it may not have been necessary to 
make any detailed study of this sort, for the 
reason that prices were constantly being ad- 
justed year by year by free competition and 
supplies were being adjusted accordingly. 
Now, however, with the war intervening, we 
have lost our economic bearings, and there is 
danger of millions of farmers producing for 
several years at a time, just the wrong things. 
Of course low prices will notify them of their 
mistakes, but mal-adjusted production causes 
serious losses not only to the farmers concerned 
but to society as a whole. 


Foot and Mouth in England 


NGLAND suffers every few years from an 





outbreak of foot and mouth disease, and 
at the present time is threatened with the most 
serious outbreak at any time in the past forty 
A really serious outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease in England affects the farmers 
of the United States in two ways. First, it 
makes it very difficult for pure-bred live stock 
importers to bring pure-bred cattle from Eng- 
land into the United States. Second, it 
strengthens the British demand for American 
mncat and dairy products. 


vears, 





‘Do you know that you will never be worthy to be 
called an educated man until you have become fa- 
miliar with the thought of the great sages in all the 
ages past, who have made not only salvation pos- 
sible, but civil liberty also, who have struck the 
shackles from the human intellect and taught man 
that he has a Father above. Ignorance of what 
Abraham has done for the race, what Moses has done, 
and David and Isaiah and Paul and John and James 
and Peter, and above all Jesus, is utterly inercus- 
able in any educated man in the twentieth century. 
—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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PRICE FIXING AND THE FARM BLOC 


Farm Credits and Agricultural Appropriations Before Congress 


HE resignation of Senator Kenyon and the an- 
nouncement of the appointment of Mr. Raw- 
son as his successor has naturally aroused a great 
deal of interest in Washington. Does the retirement 
of Senator Kenyon mean the weakening or breaking 
up of the agricultural bloc, of which he has been 
looked upon as the leader? Will the new senator 
stand for the same things that Kenyon stood for? 
What sort of a man will be nominated and elected 
as the permanent successor to Kenyon, for it is 
understood here that the Rawson appointment is 
only for the next six months? Mr. Rawson’s pub- 
lished statement that he will faithfully represent the 
agricultural interests of lowa was reassuring to the 
farm representatives. There is a good deal of un- 
easiness, however, concerning the permanent suc- 
cession. The Iowa people here are anxious to see 
their state send down a man who will not only 
truly represent her dominant interest but who will 
have qualities of statesmanship which will enable 
him to grow into a position of real power and influ- 
ence in the affairs of the nation. 


Senator Kenyon’s Appointment 


There is nothing to the talk that the appointment 
of Kenyon to the bench was simply a device to get 
him out of the senate. Kenyon’s lifelong ambition 
was to serve on the bench. He prefers that to life 
in the senate, which at times he has found very irk- 
some. And he is reported to have said that he 
thinks the opportunities for fine public service on 
the bench are fully as great as in the senate. His 
friends sought the appointment for him and with his 
full knowledge and consent. 

What about the leadership of the agricultural 
bloc? There seems to be some confusion concern- 
ing the bloc. It is not a compact group of men who 
always vote together and always follow a leader. In 
fact, it is a very loose organization, if indeed it can 
be called an organization at all, which supports leg- 
islation supposed to be generally favorable to agri- 
culture. The membership of the group varies from 
time to time, depending upon the question under 
consideration. Some of them are much more ex- 
treme than others. They do not follow any rec- 
ognized leader. On thé larger questions which af- 
fect the interests of agriculture in a nation-wide 
sense they vote together. Senator Capper has been 


one of the most active members of the group, but 
there are others who are quite active, both in the 
west and in the south, the latter being democrats. 
The probability is that the group will continue as a 
group, and the influence of the various farm organ- 
izations will have much to do with this. 

The senate agricultural committee on agricul- 
ture has been holding hearings on various bills to fix 
the price of agricultural crops, especially wheat. A 
number of senators seem t®) favor some government 
effort along this line, notably Senator Ladd, of 
North Dakota, who is the father of one of the bills. 
Members of the agricultural bloc seem to be divided 
on this matter. Representatives of the farm organ- 
izations also are divided. Mr. Atkeson, the Wash- 
ington representative of the Grange, for example, 
testified strongly against them. It is possible that 
the senate committee may report out some bill of 
this sort, but the chances of its, passage are rather 
remote. Those who have studied the matter are of 
the opinion that any effort to raise prices by arbi- 
trary government action is bound to fail and in the 
end do more harm than good. In the case of wheat, 
for example, a price which would be large enough 


to do much good would probably greatly stimulate _ 


production in the winter wheat region and the result 
would be an overproduction and prices so low that 
the farmers who depend upon wheat as their main 
crop would suffer seriously. The advancing prices 
for wheat and other grains will have a rather damp- 
ening effect on the movement to raise prices by 
government action. 


Loans for Seed Wheat 


The question of the government making further 
loans for the purchase of seed has been considered 
by the senate committee and a bill carrying an ap- 
propriation of five million dollars for this purpose 
has been reported favorably by the committee. Con- 
ditions in the wheat country of the northwest are 
very bad. The government loaned two million dol- 
lars to some thirteen thousand farmers in North 
Dakota, Montana and some other western states 
last spring. Most of this money went to Montana 
and North Dakota. The loans were made under the 
direction of Secretary Wallace. Liens were taken 
on the crops. It is reported that about six hundred 
thousand dollars have been paid back, which is 
about all the government can collect until another 


crop comes on, and it is doubtful if very much more 
will be collected then. This proposed new loan of 
five million will therefore be largely in the nature 
of a gift. 

There is no question of the needy condition of the 
farmers in Montana and western North Dakota, 
They have had poor crops for four or five years, 
The fact is that a lot of country out there which wag 
settled for farming purposes is not farming coun- 
try at all but grazing land which never should have 
been plowed up. If the public lands had been ad- 
ministered under the Department of Agriculture 
much of that range land would never have been 
thrown open for farming. But in the Department of 
the Interior less thought is given to agricultural pos- 
sibilities. People have been permitted to home. 
stead without due thought of the real uses for 
which the land is suited. 


Effect of Farm Conference 


People are still talking about the success of the 
National Agricultural Conference called at the re 
quest of the President. Since that conference was 
held there have been large advances in the prices of 
crops and live stock, and there are people who at- 
tribute part of these advances to the conference, 
No doubt it was a decidedly helpful influence, both 
on prices and on legislation calculated to be help- 
ful to the farmer. The bill to give farmers the right 
to organize coéperative marketing associations, for 
example, went thru the senate a couple of weeks 
ago with only one vote against it. This bill has been 
held up for more than two years. The emphatic 
way in which President Harding came out in favor 
of it in his speech to the conference, and the strong 
resolutions passed unquestionably furnished the im- 
pelling power for the prompt and favorable action 
by the senate. 

Another result of the conference will be to make 
it easy to pass the bill designed to give the farmers 
greatly enlarged credit facilities. Sentiment is de 
cidedly in favor of such a measure and all that re- 
mains is to perfect it. 

The hearings on the appropriation bill for the De 
partment of Agriculture have been completed by the 
subcommittee in the house, but it is not known 
whether there will be serious cuts and will not be 
until the general committee acts, which will be with- 
in a couple of weeks. 


LIVE STOCK CONSERVE FERTILITY 


Live Stock Farming Adds to Crop Yields on Dallas County Farm 


A PERMANENT agriculture, marked by the re- 
turn to the soil of a maximum amount of the 
fertility taken from it, characterizes the system of 
agriculture followed by Ed P. Hill, of Dallas county, 
Iowa. For over thirty years the owner of this 630- 
acre tract of fertile soil has consistently fed to cattle 
and hogs the grain products of his own farm togeth- 
er with large amounts of the grain raised by his 
neighbors. The annual return to the soil of the fer- 
tility accumulated from the feeding of several hun- 
dred steers and hogs could have but one result— 
that of gradually increasing the average yields of 
crops raised upon the farm. 
_ “When my farming days are over, I want to feel 
that I have left the farm in a little better shape than 
it was when I took hold of it,” declared Mr. Hill, in 
a recent interview at his farm. “My aim has always 
been to try to add to the fertility of the soil rather 
than to allow it to gradually deplete itself.” 

It is this policy, rigidly adhered to, that has 
caused the Hill acres to be listed among the most 
fertile in a community noted for its large crop 
yields. It is such farms as that owned and operated 
by Mr. Hill that form the foundation upon which 
the agriculture of Iowa and the nation must rest. 


500 Acres of Prairie Land 


About 500 acres of the Hill place is level prairie 
land, with a black rich soil of the type common to 
the Wisconsin drift area. Between 125 and 150 
acres is in timber pasture, the topography of which 
is somewhat rolling. About 400 acres of the farm 
is under cultivation and the balance in pasture. 

Mr. Hill has lived in Dallas county for the past 
fifty-four years. For the past thirty-six years he 
has farmed, succeeding, at the age of twenty, to the 
management of the 120-acre farm owned by his fath- 
er at the’ time of his death. Two years later Ed 
Hill embarked upon his cattle feeding career, which 
he has since followed continuously thru adversity 


as well as prosperity. In time, he acquired the in- 
terests of the other heirs in the 120-acre farm, paid 
off a formidable mortgage and increased his hold- 
ings to 630 acres. 

Feeding live stock is an all-the-year-around propo- 
sition at this farm. Mr. Hill proposes to have his 
feeding plant tn operation at all times, and cattle 
and hogs are so bought, fed and managed that the 
owner is generally in a position to profit by any 
adwantages an ever-changing market may present. 


Steersson Summer Pasture 


The feed lots annually turn out from 275 to 350 
steers, and hogs to the number of from 400 to 600. 
The permanent pastures of the farm are utilized by 
steers which are bought in the spring and turned in 
about the first of May. The steers graze thru the 
summer and receive grain enough to finish them by 
the latter part of October or the first two weeks of 
November. For summer feeding, steers of good to 
choice quality are selected. Mr. Hill has found that 
summer-fed steers must be of good grade in order 
to compete with the fall run market of smooth, 
cheaply-produced grass stuff. 

Different kinds and classes of cattle are fed dur- 
ing the winter season. Mr. Hill always secures the 
grade of feeders which experienced buying tells 
him will be most profitable. Some seasons the cat- 
tle will include many high quality feeders. Other 
seasons, plainer cattle have been bought, due to 
market conditions which brought about extremely 
high prices for the better feeders. Many of the cat- 
tle which Mr. Hill feeds are purchased in small lots 
from neighboring farmers. However, there are 
nearly always some selected feeders from the Kan- 
sas City or Omaha markets. 

The chief feed lots are on the older part of the 
farm. At the new farm, steers have been fed for 
only about the past four years. The main feed lot 


of the farm is on a south slope, which is well pro- 
tected by a large hay barn on the north and a heavy 


windbreak of white pines and spruce on the west. 
Little shelter is needed by the animals except in 
the most severe weather. Here steers have been 
fed for years on shocked corn, clover hay and cot- 
tonseed meal. As the feeding period progressed, 
additional ear corn was fed to finish off the steers. 

The old has given way to the new, and now there 
stands in a corner of the feed lot a 50-foot silo, 16 
feet in diameter. Last year a number of the steers 
were fattened upon silage, and soon another silo 
will join its companion in conserving to the fullest 
extent the corn crop of the farm. 

A four-year rotation has been in force for many 
years on the Hill place. Two years of corn, one 
year of small grain and a year of clover has been 
found to be the cropping scheme best suited to the 
farm. The extensive supply of manure which accu- 
mulates in the sheds and yards annually is distrib- 
uted over the fields, most of it being put on the hay 
land, during the same year as the seeding if possible. 
Mr. Hill aims to cover the entire cultivated area 
of the farm at least once in four years with about — 
eight tons per acre of the barnyard fertilizer. On 
thin spots the applications are doubled. 

Small grain is grown almost solely as a nurse crop 
for clover. Wheat is the only grain ever sold from 
the farm; the remainder is entirely fed to the cattle 
and hogs. 


A System of Permanent Agriculture 


The story of the Hill farm is not a story of a man 
who has accomplished the phenomenal. It is the 
story of a man who has looked to the future of his 
land and has provided for it by careful, intelligent 
farming. There is a lesson for many a corn belt 
farmer in the way in which this Dallas county 
farmer and feeder has conserved the resources of 
his soil thru a system of permanent agriculture. By 
consistently maketing his grain in the form of meat 
and putting the manure back on the land, Ed Hill 
annually increases the productive power of his land. 
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MORE BARLEY FOR IOWA FARMS 


Many Iowa Farmers Could Profitably Grow Barley Instead of Oats 


HE relative merits of barley and oats are sub- 

ject to much debate among corn belt farmers. 
Gats have always been the more popular crop in 
Iowa, altho numerous farmers may be found who 
firmly believe that barley excels oats from almost 
every standpoint. The arguments advanced for 
parley are that it has higher cash and feeding val- 
ves per acre than oats; that it is a better nurse 
crop, and that it is better adapted to rich land. 
Those who prefer oats point out that certain newly- 
developed oat varieties are as good, if not better 
than barley, for nurse crop purposes and for grow- 
ing on rich land. They also mention the value of 
cats for horse feed, the value of oat straw and the 
fact that the crop is more easily handled than 
barley. 


Comparative Values of Oats and Barley 


Government crop statistics for the past seven 
years throw interesting light on the comparative 
values of these two crops. The average yearly re- 
turn from an acre of barley in Iowa during the 
years 1915-21, inclusive, based on December 1 val- 
ues, was $23.64. The average value of an acre of 
cats in Iowa during the same years was $18.46, or 
£5.18 per acre less than barley. The average yield 
of barley during the seven seasons con- 


rate of 36 bushels per acre, gave 1,372 pounds of 
digestible nutrients. This indicates that where va- 
rieties are wisely chosen there is comparatively lit- 
tle difference in the feed produced by the two crops 
on an acre of ground. 

The labor requirements of oats are ordinarily 
considered less than those of barley, arising from 
the fact that oats are not so particular as to a well- 
prepared seed bed and also because oats are some- 
what more easy to handle than is barley at harvest 
time. 

The opinion of Iowa farmers who have grown both 
cats and barley, as gleaned from answers to a re- 
cent questionnaire sent out by Walaces’ Farmer, 
indicates that under average farm conditions there 
is little difference in the labor put upon the two 
crops. Practically all the farmers reporting indi- 
cated that they followed corn with either oats or 
barley, and that the preparation was about the same 
for either crop. M. S. Pratt, of Bremer county, 
makes a practice of seeding barley just after oats, 
so that it will mature just before the oats, thus 
distributing the labor that is connected with the two 
crops. 

Opinion is also divided on the nurse crop ques- 
tion, some growers favoring barley and others early 


oats. M. F. Whittle, of Clayton county, prefers 
barley because it is cut sooner. Others voice the 
sentiment of T. A. Chantland, of Webster county, 
who believes that “Iowa 103 oats is the best nurse 
crop of all.” There probably is little question that 
barley excels ordinary oat varieties as a nurse crop. 
However, the very early oat strains, such as Iowa 
103, Iowa 105 and Iowar, have been practically as 
good nurse crops as barley, under experimental ob- 
servation. The oats varieties used by the farmers 
reporting included Iowa 103 and 105, Iowar and 
Green Russian. Barley varieties grown were Man- 
churia, Oderbrucker and Superior. 


Barley in Favor as Hog Feed 


As a hog feed, barley is preferred by most of the 
farmers reporting. Many of them have found, as 
L. F. Mersgeier, of Fayette county, pointed out, 
that barley is a very good corn substitute and that 
it is frequently a very important hog feed because 
it becomes available in early summer when corn 
is normally getting scarce. T. A. Chantland regards 
ground barley and skim-milk as the best ration that 
can be used for developing pure-bred hogs, because 
of the smooth finish which it gives. Some favor 
oats and some like barley as a feed for dairy cows. 

Practically all the farmers used oats 





sidered was 29.1 bushels per acre, comes 
pared with a yield of 37.9 bushels per 
acre for dats in Iowa during the same 
period. On this basis, barley appears 
to have a cash value about 25 to 30 per 
cent higher than that of oats. 

lowa’s barley crop has also had a dis- 
tinct advantage over its oat crop dur- 
ing the past seven years in the 
amounts of digestible nutrients per 
acre. The average acre of barley dur- 
ing this period has yielded 1,060.17 
pounds of digestible nutrients, while 
an acre of oats has produced but 736.17 
pounds. This comparison would seem 
to substantiate the claims of barley 
growers that barley produces more 
feed per acre than oats. 

Certain recently developed varieties 
of Iowa oats are really just about as 
efficient as barley as feed producers. 
A test at the Iowa station showed that 
Iowa 105 oats, which yielded 60.5 bush- 
els per acre, produced 1,362.9 pounds 
of digestible nutrients per acre, while 
Oderbrucker barley, yielding at the 





An Excellent Six-Rowed Barley 


for horses in preference to barley. 
Many farmers who have compared 
the two crops use a mixture of oats 
and barley for swine and milk cows. 
T. A. Chantland has raised as much as 
fifty-five bushels per acre of a iaixture 
of oats, barley and spring wheat, using 
it for feed for hogs, cows and chickens. 
When all the evidence has been sub- 
mitted, it appears that there are things 
to be said for and against each crop. 
Barley has a marked advantage as a 
cash crop, produces slightly more di- 
gestible feed per acre, is more valuable 
pound for pound than oats, and is at 
least equal to the best varieties of oats 
as a nurse crop. Oats are a popular 
horse feed, have a more valuable straw, 
are more agreeable to harvest and 
thresh, and, under most conditions, do 
not take quite so much labor as barley. 
Balancing the arguments favors the 
conclusion that barley merits a wider 
consideration than it now has in crop 
rotations of Iowa farmers, especially in 
northern and central parts of the state. 


THE RADIO TELEPHONE ON THE FARM 


Moving the City’s Market Place and Concert Hall to the Farm 


OW would you like to sit in your own living- 
room, after the chores are done, and be able to 
talk to a far-distant friend or relative; or listen to 
a lecture being delivered by some prominent speak- 
er in a distant city, Chicago, New York, or Denver, 
perhaps; or enjoy a good opera performance being 
given in Chicago; or listen to the music of an 
orchestra or band playing in St. Louis or St. Paul; 
or, perhaps, move back the furniture, roll up the 
rugs and dance to the music which has its origin 
many miles away? 

How would you like to know every evening what 
kind of weather the latest returns of the weather 
bureau indicate that the morrow will bring; what 
the hog market is, the egg market, or the corn mar- 
ket; in fact, what the closing price of the day hap- 
pens to be on any product you have for sale? 

The government bureaus are codperating with the 
needs of the farmer by sending out daily weather 
forecasts and storm warnings, market reports and 
correct time signals. These reports may be re- 
Ceived duing the evening by means of the radio 
telephone, while the farmer would not otherwise 
receive them until the arrival of the morning paper. 
Now, when he receives the government market re- 
ports and weather forecasts, he is aided in planning 
his work for the next day. 


Brings News of the World 


In addition to the advantages of the radio tele- 
Phone just mentioned, there are numerous other 
advantages. The radio telephone brings the world 
to the operator’s finger-tips. He may listen to the 
news of a flood in Colorado, a train wreck in New 
York, a new attempt to go over Niagara Falls in a 
barrel, or whatever the latest news may be; rela- 
tives and friends living miles apart may keep in 
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close touch with each other. Phonograph, instru- 
mental or vocal music is as easily transmitted as 
the human voice, and all may be heard with the 
same set of receiving instruments. 

There is a certain grocer in Des Moines, Iowa, 
who talks to his customers by radiophone, giving 
them prices on staple goods and advertising his 
special sales. Many people within a good radius 
listen to his reports, spread the news to their neigh- 
bors and then go to take advantage of the special 
sales. This is only one of many examples of the 
practical value of the radio telephone. 

Operas, orchestra music, band concerts and lec- 
tures may be heard without the trouble and expense 
of going to the theater, auditorium or lecture hall. 
Ii one has a knowledge of the International Morse 
code, many additional things of interest may be 
heard by using the same instruments as for the 
radio telephone. 


All Sounds Exactly Reproduced 


All the sounds are exactly reproduced at the re- 
ceiving station. Your friend’s voice may be easily 
recognized, or you may close your eyes, listen to 
the music or lecture and imagine yourself at the 
theater or lecture hall. If music is being received, 
an amplifier may be used to increase the volume of 
sound and parties may dance to the radio music. 

If a note is sounded on a violin while near a piano 
it will be noted that the string on the piano that is 
tuned to the same pitch will vibrate and give out 
the same note as was sounded on the violin. The 
vibration of the violin string sets up sound waves 
in the air which cause the piano string to vibrate 
in harmony with the violin string. 


The radio telephone and radio telegraph act some- 
what on the same principle. Electro-magnetic waves 
are set up by the transmitting instruments and are 
radiated in all directions from the antenna, or 
aerial. In the radio telegraph this series of waves 
is broken up into dots and dashes by means of a 
key similar to the key on an ordinary telegraph in- 
strument, so that a knowledge of the code is neces- 
sary to send or receive messages in this manner. 
Ir. the radio telephone, however, the magnetic waves 
being radiated are modulated, or controlled, thru 
a transmitter similar to that on an ordinary tele- 
phone. Because of the fact that the voice, music, or 
almost any sounds may be transmitted in this man- 
ner, no knowledge of a code is necessary. 


How Messages Are Received 


As the electro-magnetic waves travel thru space 
with the speed of light, they are picked up by the 
antenna, or aerial, at the receiving station and are 
changed into sound by means of the receivers on 
the operator’s head or by a loud speaker, which in- 
creases the volume of sound so that it may be heard 
thruout the room. Receiving instruments may be 
adjusted so different stations may be heard. 

The following is a partial list of the stations op- 
erating regularly and which can be heard in the 
niddle-west: The government stations at Wash- 
ington, Chicago and New Orleans send out correct 
time signals, news and weather forecasts; the Iowa 
State University station at Iowa City and the Iowa 
State College station at Ames work during the eve- 
nings; general news items transmitted twice daily 
and musical concerts sent out Sundays is the pro- 
gram from the Denver station; the Nebraska State 
University station at Lincoln sends out concerts 
every evening. 
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HAVE CATTLE PRICES HIT BOTTOM? 


N OUR issue of October 17, 1913, we predicted 
that cattle prices probably would reach bottom 
about 1922. At that time, cattle prices were on the 
upgrade, and we said, “Tempted by the high prices 
of 1913, 1914 and 1915, large numbers of farmers 
will stock up with breeding cows which will begin 
to have their influence on the market about the 
year 1916. . . The history of prices during the 
last forty-five years, leads one to think, however, 
that beef raising will not be relatively so profitable 
in the year 1922 as it is at present. (Remember that 
this was written in 1913), but that by the year 1930, 
it will again be very profitable.” 

That was our judgment before the war, before we 
knew anything about the drouths which would hit 
Texas and Montana. We were merely basing our 
prediction on the seven-year cattle cycle, and the 
facts seem to have borne us out. 

In the cattle chart which is published herewith, 
the average value of beef cattle per head is modi- 
fied by Dun’s index number so as to eliminate the 
varying purchasing power of the dollar. The aver- 
age value per head of beef cattle in the United 
States on January 1, 1922, is actually $23.78, but 
modified by Dun’s index number the value is only 
$14.80. In like manner, the values in other years 
have been modified. When this 
is done, it will be seen that the 
high price of cattle in terms of 
real purchasing power, was not 
reached during the war, but dur- 
ing 1914 and 1915. 

Study the chart with care, and 
it will be observed that only 
twice during the last half cen- 
tury have beef cattle been as low 
in purchasing power as they are 
today. In 1908 they were as low 
partly as a result of the panic of 
1907, and largely because of over- 
production. To find another 
period of as low prices for cattle 
in terms of purchasing power, we 
have to go back to the stagnant 
times of the middle ’70’s. Exam- 
ine the chart again and note the 
rhythm of the swing in values. 


Cycle of Beef Cattle prices. 
ead, the actual prices being corrected by Dun’s index number. 
Note the tendency toward a 7 or 8 year swing. 


History of Cycles of Cattle Prices Promises Upward Swing in Values Soon 


During the past fifty years there have been un- 
usual drouths and violent business panics. Never- 
theless, in spite of all these outside factors tending 
to interfere with the evenness of the rhythm, there 
has been thruout the half century a continual tend- 
ency for cattle prices to rise for seven years until 
they reach the crest of the wave, and then to fall 
for seven years until they reach the trough. From 
the low point in ’76 to the high point in ’85, it took 
nine years, but from the high point in ’85 to the low 
point in ’92, it took seven years. From the low point 
in 92 to the high point in 1900, it took eight years, 
and from the high point in 1900 to the low point in 
708 it took eight years. From the low point in ’08 
to the high point in ’15 it took seven years, and 
again from the high point in ’15 to the low point in 
"22 it has taken seven years, 

Are we going to go on for another year or two 
and make the downward trend this time eight or 
nine years? In view of the fact that the cattle pop- 
ulation of the United States is now only 380 per 
thousand people, as compared with 600 during the 
period extending from 1900 to 1907, it would seem 
that we had probably reached the bottom of the 
trough of depression, and were now ready to start 
up again quite rapidly. From Texas, New Mexico, 





Prices are expressed in purchasing power per 









western Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana 
come tales of shortage of breeding stock. In some 
cases, the shortage is presumably caused by drouth, 
in other cases by hard winters several years ago, 
and in other cases by the very severe liquidation 
which the banks feel that they have been compelled 
to enforce during the past two years. 

Perhaps some day, people will take our charts 
seriously and act accordingly, and then our charts 
will not any longer be good. The majority of people, 
however, are governed by mass psychology, and not 
by charts printed in Wallaces’ Farmer. And as long 
as this is true, it is likely that cattle production 
will swing back and forth in seven-year cycles. The 
cycles are seven years each way in the case of cat- 
tle because it takes about seven years after the 
stockmen of the country have been encouraged by 
high prices for them to expand their production suf- 
ficiently to have a serious effect on the market, 
When a shortage materializes, as was the case in 
1900, it takes several years to save out from the 
stuff which otherwise would be sent to market the 
necessary surplus of heifer calves, and raise them 
and breed them so as to actually increase the pro- 
cucing power of the breeding herds of the country. 

While ordinarily the swing is about seven or eight 
years each way, we would not be 
surprised if the swing upward in 
1922 would be much mare rapid 
than in the past. Perhaps history 
will repeat itself, and the high 
point not be reached until 1929, 
but our guess is it will come a 
lot sooner than that. If business 
conditions permit we would not be 
at all surprised if the high point 
came in 1926 or 1927. Some of our 
friends from the west are even 
willing to predict that it will 
come by 1924 or 1925. We think 
they are a little optimistic, but it 
would seem that the man who has 
pasture and meadow land is 
safer now in borrowing money 
to buy good heifers than he has 
been at any time in the past ten 
years. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE CO-OPERATIVE POOL 


Elimination of Violent Price Fluctuations Possible Under Pooling System 


OES the grower give up anything by the adoption 
of the codperative pooling system? Yes, he sur- 
renders the rather doubtful advantage of “playing the 
market.” <A larger coéperation, which pooling in- 
volves, means that the grower ceases to worry about 
capturing a favorable market. But if the organiza- 
tion of grain growers accomplishes its purpose of 
stabilizing prices, the advantage to be gained thru 
capturing a favorable price fluctuation will be less. 
The organization will have eliminated all the vio- 
lent changes in prices. Under a stabilized market 
the difficulties of management will not be so great. 
Nine-tenths of the so-called business efficiency is in 
the acquisition of some competitive gain. For ex- 
ample, one of the chief purposes of the speculative 
middleman is to create favorable fluctuations in 
prices. 


Saving Under Pooling Plan 


If growers organize, it is because they believe 
that they are in a less favorable position than the 
large middleman to create and seize favorable price 
fluctuations, and that they as growers better forego 
the chance of competitive gain of one grower seek- 
ing something above another grower, and that they 
will need to unite in order to obtain a fair price. If 
the growers sign a sales contract to sell their grain 
thru their own organization in sufficient volume, the 
expense of soliciting business should be reduced; 
and if the market is stabilized thru the volume of 
business pooled, then the difficulties of management 
will be reduced. 

Under the commission plan of sale which permits 
the individual grower to “play the market,” there is 
no reason to believe that prices will be stabilized 
to the growers any more than under the business 
man’s system of hedging. When a grower has his 
products shipped and sold by an organization for 
bis own account, he has to bear the changes in the 
market unless his transaction is hedged. Even so, 
it may turn out that he has picked out the wrong 
time of sale. Under the pool method of obtaining 
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rayment, it would not matter so much to him when 
his grain was sold. In any event, he would receive 
the same price as other members for the same 
grade of grain for any crop year. 

Pooling would take the place of hedging. Hedging 
only protects a particular transaction, but not the 
time between transactions. While the hedge may 
satisfy the business man who is only interested in 
protecting his margin, it falls short of protecting 
the farmers who sell their grain during the unfavor- 
able price periods. In no sense can the hedge be 
said to stabilize prices for a week, month or a crop 
year. The hedge only covers a particular transac- 
tion for a short period, but in no case does the 
hedge protect more than the one transaction cov- 
ered. The pool plan, however, assures the members 
an average price for the crop year and therefore a 
more stabilized price. 

Gives Farmers Dominant Influence 

Whether prices are stabilized to the buyers who 
purchase the pooled products will depend upon the 
volume handled by the organization and upon its 
ability to finance the holding and to direct a grad- 
ual movement and sale of the product at the same 
rate as consumption in the leading centers of popu- 
lation. Usually the control of the surplus of a prod- 
uct on any market gives the owners the dominant 
influence on the market. This influence may be 
used to stabilize the market or to increase the price 
of the products handled. But a pool is a method 
of cooperation for giving growers the average price 
received irrespective of whether they occupy the 
strategic position in the market or not. However, 
without the pool an organization can not hope to 
have an influence even commensurate with the 
volume of its product. Without a coédperative pool 
the trade may act more together as buyers than the 
growers do as sellers. 

By making the growers indifferent as to the time 


ef sale, the pool should help stabilize the price from 
one crop year to another. If prices are unduly low 
because of a surplus, the surplus may be held over 
from one crop year to another, that is, if arrange- 
ments for financing have been provided. This has 
been done by the dried fruit organizations of Cali- 
fornia. The receipts from the final sale of the sur- 
plus are averaged with the rest of the pool. Thru 
a pooling contract with the growers, these organiza- 
tions are able to prevent middlemen from using 
their surplus to depress prices to producers. 


Partial Payment at Delivery 


If the organization makes a partial payment to 
the members at the time of delivery of the products, 
and possibly one or two other payments later, they 
are able to get along until a final settlement is 
made when all the products of the pool have been 
sold. Partial payments to the growers are more 
necessary in the case of the pooling of non-perish- 
able products which may require a year or more for 
gradual marketing. Orange growers’ associations 
cnly make an advance to those members who make 
application, but no such association makes regular 
partial payments to its members, as do organizations 
which distribute the non-perishable products, such 
as grain, cotton, raisins, prunes and nuts. All prod- 
ucts pooled become security for obtaining loans. 

The growers in waiting for a portion of the re- 
turns until all products of a pool are sold, are really 
pooling their credit as well as their products. Thru 
this pool of credit based upon a pool of products, 
the organization can secure the loans for making 
the advances to the members on better terms than 
can the individual producer. The chief advantages 
of this coéperative pooling of credit are that it en- 
ables the organization to sell the products gradu- 
ally according to the needs of consumers, to confine 
their sales to legitimate merchandisers, and to pre- 
vent their sale to speculators, whose interest may 
be in manipulating the price rather than in the dis- 
tribution of the product. 
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You can make an absolute saving of 50% or more on 
building material for your farm buildings by buying dur- 
ing this great dismantling sale. 


Don’t delay any longer—you can’t afford to let your farm 
run down, waiting for prices to drop. Our sale means 
low prices are here—you'll never buy cheaper anywhere. 
Build, rebuild or remodel now—and you'll be a year or 
two ahead of the game. 

If you are building or repairing you can save money by 
ordering right now from this immense stock of govern- 
ment-inspected lumber. 


CAMP DBO 






Good sun-dried, bright, 
clean lumber. ‘Taken 
down carefully and 
cleaned of nails by pull- 
ing, no nail-clipping. 
Ready to use—no dan- 
ger to saws. 
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That’s just what it is—a great big building material pie that we’re 
cutting with the farmers of the Middle West. 


The Government wanted to get rid of Camp Dodge quick and sold it 
to us at a bargain. We’re letting it go the same way. 


We are dismantling the buildings of this monster camp and 
selling the materials. Fifty per cent less than you’d pay else- 
where for material. 

Twenty-eight million feet of lumber, 100,000 feet of radiation, 


thousands of doors and windows, big lots of locks and hinges, 
everything piled on the bargain counter and sold at prices that 


make you gasp. 


Bargains in New Lumber 


Customers will find here also unparalled bargain prices in new 
high-grade lumber—including those items necessary to fill out 
the complete order for almost any type farm building. 


COMPARE THESE PRICES 


All sizes in No. 2 Fir Dimensions.. $33.00 per 1,000 
All sizes in No. 1 Fir Dimensions.. 36.00 per 1,000 
er Clear R. ©. Siding..............-..-.. ----.------- 40.00 per 1,000 
x6 Clear R. C. Siding.............---- on conesaus ensncance censceess eereerens 45.00 per 1,000 
maeaececnonaanca eoleagines Sanetaginte 35.00 per 1,000 


95.00 per 1,000 





1x6 Clear Fir Drop Siding 
14x 8} 
14x10'> Clear Fir B48 im:all lem @thienn. sw. ccc cccssscccccessiccccesncaccses 


14x12 
4 5-2 Extra Clear RED CEDAR Shingles......-- srressenrsereene-eess §.50 per 1,000 
Pure Asphalt Roofing—Red or Green........--.---.--- ----------.----- 2,50 persquare 





Gome to Gamp Dodge 


Get on the train and come to Camp Dodge. Buy your building material 
at unheard-of bargain prices after inspecting every foot of it. Lumber 
for the complete barn, house and other farm buildings is on sale. Every- 
thing guaranteed as represented. 

The bargains offered mean cheaper farm buildings for you and your neigh- 
bors. If you cannot come, send us a list of the materials you need for our 
best quotations. Get our low prices now. 


Northwestern Lumber & Wrecking Co. 


Camp Dodge (Des Moines) lowa 
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What makes cut glass 
so heavy? 


EAUTIFUL, sparkling like a diamond, cut glass 

is always a joy. But why is it so heavy ? 
None but the informed would ever know. Cut glass 
is more than one-third lead. Thus lead plumbing, 
white-lead paint, and cut glass are in a sense all of 


one family. 
Bad ad 
The lead for cut glass (and for other fine glass, such 
as that for optical use, electric light bulbs, etc.) is first 
changed into lead oxide by burning it in a furnace. 
This oxide is known as red-lead. It is areddish powder. 


This powder, mixed with silica (fine white sand) and 
potash, becomes clear glass when melted in a furnace. 
At a lower temperature, the molten glass is blown 
into various shapes. 


This is only a minor use of lead in making modern 
life pleasant and comfortable, yet hundreds of tons of 
red-lead are used in this way every year. 


Lead is also an important factor in the manufacture 
of rubber, and this means that there is lead in your 
overshoes, your automobile tires, fountain pen, pipe 
stem, and in dozens of other familiar articles con- 
taining rubber. 

5 ad 5 


Civilization has found almost countless uses for lead, 
during centuries of experiment and progress, but it 
would be hard to find any other that is so important 
as the conversion of pure metallic lead into white-lead 
—the principal factor in good paint. 


People are using paint more intelligently and more 
liberally today than ever before. They are recognizing 
the importance of the advice given in the terse maxim, 
“Save the surface and you save all.” 


The quality of a paint depends on the quantity of 
white-lead it contains. Some paint manufacturers use 
more white-lead, some less, in the paint they make. 
Most painters know that the most durable paint they 
can apply to a building is pure white-lead, thinned 
with pure linseed oil. 


National Lead Company makes white-lead of the 
highest quality, and sells it, mixed with pure linseed 
oil, under the name and trade mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write to our nearest branch office, Department N 
for a free copy of our ‘‘Wonder Book of Lead,” which 
interestingly describes the hundred-and-one ways in 
which lead enters into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
Joe save alls we tnd JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 


NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 








Some Products Made by National Lead Company 
Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 





Hardening Lead 
Flake W hite 
Lead Tubing 





Dutch Boy Flatting Oil Lead Wire 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals Litharge 
Dutch Boy Solders Type Metal 


Glassmakers’ Red-Lead 

















Steer Profits and Losses 


Fat cattle are finally emerging into 
a definite profit period. After almost 
three years of loss, it is time that the 
pendulum was swinging the other way. 
Fat cattle in February of 1922 aver- 
aged abcut $7.75 a hundred, or slightly 
higher than in January and December. 
The heavy fat steers which were mar- 
keted in February of 1922 at Chicago, 
were fattened on corn which cost 49.8 
cents a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 
basis. As an average of ten years it 
has required the value of 62 bushels 
of such corn to convert a feeder weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds the preceding August 
into a 1,300-pound fat steer for the 
February market. Last August, a 1,000- 
pound feeder cost $59, and the total 
cost of a 1,300-pound fat steer finished 
in February was around $89.88. The 
selling price was $7.75 a hundred, or 
$100.75 a head, or there was a profit 
of about $10.87 a head. 

For several months we have been 
saying that corn prices and feeder 
prices were on a basis where there 
was very little prospect of serious loss, 
and where there was. considerable 
chance of substantial profit. Of course, 
there is always a danger of paying too 


1903 1908 1910 19411 





much for feeders. Even in a time when 
the fundamental conditions are ex. 
tremely favorable to profit in cattle 
feeding, the inexperienced man may 
suffer a severe loss as a result of not 
buying his feeders right. Feeder cat- 
tle are now strengthening somewhat in 
price, but it would still seem that the 
man who shows judgment can buy 
them reasonably enough so that there 
is very little chance of sustaining loss, 
and a Very real opportunity of making 
a profit. There are a considerable 
number of fat cattle yet back in the 
country, which will be coming on the 
market a little later, and which may 
cause some temporary weakness. Af- 
ter these cattle are out of the way, it 
would seem that cattie prices would 
strengthen somewhat. The man who 
has had no experience in feeding cattle 
and who has a considerable amount 
of corn on hand, had probably best risk 
holding his corn for a higher price, 
rather than buying cattle to feed his 
corn to. The experienced cattle feed- 
er, however, will find the present situ 
ation at least as favorable as the ayv- 
erage for making money in the turn- 
ing of corn into beef. 
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Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter in February of 1922 recovered 
somewhat from the severe jolt which 
it received in January. The average 
price was around 36 cents a pound, or 
about 3 cents a pound above the Janu- 
ary price. This is high enough to put 
butter back again into a profit area, 
altho the profit in butter is now not 
nearly so great as in hogs and cattle. 

With corn at 56 cents a bushel, oats 
at 36 cents a bushel, bran at $28 a ton, 
oil meal at $50 a ton, and cottonseed 
meal at $45 a ton at central markets; 
with hay at $12 a ton on the farm, and 
with labor at 24 cents an hour, the cost 
of producing a pound of butter on a 
Chicago extra basis was 34.6 cents for 
the month of February, 1922. The ac- 
tual price was 36 cents, or there was 
a profit of about 1.4 cents a pound. 

The prices which are being paid in 





both butter markets and milk markets 
indicate that dairy farmers have kept 
rather more cows for milking purposes 
than they should. When the market 
for canner and cutter cows strength- 
ens a bit, as it probably will next 
spring and early summer, it would 
seem to be a splendid time for dairy 
farmers to sell the poorer 10 or 15 per 
cent of their cows. These boarder cows 
are the ones which are furnishing the 
surplus milk and butter-fat that is 
breaking the market at present. 
Chicago milk in February of 1922 
cost about $1.93 a hundred to produce, 
delivered at the country bottling plant. 
On this basis, the average Chicago milk 
producer will probably sustain a loss 
of about 30 cents a hundred on the 
milk which he has sold in February. 
The Chicago milk producers seem to 
be temporarily in rather bad shape. 
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Here’s where a boot gets 
its longest, hardest test 


OWN in the rich farm-lands of the lower 
Mississippi Valley it’s low and flat, with 
hardly any drainage. Mud is everywhere—8 
out of every 10 men wear boots all winter 
long. No ordinary boot can make good in 
Mississippi; and that’s probably why for 
forty years they’ve been buying boots from us. 


Look over a pair of the latest model U. S. 
Boots at your dealer’s. Note the many ex- 
clusive features—the curved “Rocker” last 
that makes walking easy —the flanged sole— 
the extra heavy reinforcements at every point 
of strain. You'll understand why they’re 
making good on the hardest jobs everywhere. 


U. S. Boots are just one of the many types in 
the big U.S. line. We make every kind of rub- 
ber footwear you could want around the farm 
—all built in the same rugged, reliable way. 
Always look for that U. S. trademark — the 
honor mark that millions of farmers know. 


United States Rubber Company 





The 
“U. S.” Boot 
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Go to the nearest Atlas 
dealer and ask him for 
the book “Concrete on 
the Farm,” a practical 
hand-book about ce- 
ment construction. The 
Atlas dealer is always 
ready to help you; or 
write us for your copy of 


“Concrete on the Farm.” 





relationship between threat- 
ened fire loss, the cost of your 
insurance and concrete con- 
struction ? 


If you build a substantial 
concrete garage in which to 
house your pleasure car, auto- 
truck and tractor, the problem 
is solved. Fire loss is reduced 
toa minimum, your insurance 
is lowered and the cost of 
repairs and upkeep to your 
garage is practically done 
away with. 


Go to the nearest Atlas 
dealer and talk over your 
problem with him. He can 
help you. Back of every Atlas 
dealer is theservice established 
by The Atlas Portland Cement 
Company. Rules for mixture, 
the making of forms, and other 
details of construction are 
available, for the Atlas Com- 
pany realizes that the sale of 
cement is only a small detail in 
creating a satisfied customer. 


Atlas Service—practical, 
helpful aid to farm building 
construction—is the real help 
to the farmer in which The 
Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany takes a just pride. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Chicago Birmingham Boston 
Philadelphia St. Louis Des Moines Dayton 
SRR ae 
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Make the Tractor Pay 


Better Service at Lower Cost 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


Economical and efficient use of the 
farm tractor can be secured even in 
times of normal price conditions, only 
by carefully planned operation. At the 
present time, when the prices of feed 
and of farm products are relatively so 
much lower than those of gasoline and 
oil and farm equipment, it is vastly 
more important that the tractor owner 
give very careful consideration to all 


the various factors which help to make, 


up the difference between operating his 
equipment at a profit and at a loss. 

First of all, the tractor should be 
of the proper size and type to do prop- 
erly the work it is expected to do. In 
general the place of the average tractor 
is to take care of belt work and of the 
heavier field work which requires a 
large amount of drawbar power or 
which must be done under climatic 
conditions unfavorable to the use of 
horses. In other words, the place of 
the tractor is to take care of the 
heavier power requirements and to cut 
down the number of horses and men to 
the lowest possible number with the 
result that these men and horses each 
can be kept busy many more days than 
is possible where the farm is powered 
entirely on a horse basis. With this 
proper combination of tractor and an- 
imal power, it is possible to use each 
type of power more efficiently than 
either could be alone. 

Probably one of the most important 
factors affecting the success of the 
tractor is the skill and resourcefulness 
of the operator and the thoroness with 
which he studies the proper care and 
operation of his tractor and the best 
methods of using it for the various 
farm operations. Tractor operators 
are of all kinds, good, bad and indif- 
ferent; and the results they obtain in 
the operation of their outfits vary even 
more widely than do the operator. The 
good operator gets a much lower fuel 
consumption because he watches care- 
fully both the adjustment of his mo- 
tor to get the best fuel economy and of 
his implement to get the maximum ben- 
eficial effect with the minimum draft. 


Improvement in|Operation 

But two very encouraging signs to 
those of us who believe in the utility 
and the future of the tractor as a farm 
power are the facts that tractor opera- 
tors are rapidly getting better, and that 
Many manufacturers are recognizing 
the need of training the farmer opera- 
tors and that this training is a part of 
the service they should give their cus- 
tomers as perhaps the most effective 
means of insuring their outfits to give 
satisfactory service and operation. They 
are beginning to realize that a well- 
trained operator means a successful as 
well as a satisfied one, and that such 
a customer in any community is worth 
two or three expensive high-pressure 
salesmen. 

One of the phases of tractor success 
to which the operator can not give too 
much attention is that of proper and 
sufficient lubrication. The science of 
tractor lubrication may be said to be 
just in its beginning and the lubrica- 
tion engineers themselves confess that 
there are many phases of the problem 
which they do not thoroly understand. 
Most of the so-called lubrication tests 
are now considered of little or no value, 
and the experienced lubrication engi- 
neer can hardly say whether a cer- 
tain new oil will give satisfaction un- 
der certain motor and field conditions 
without an actual service trial. What 
then can the owner do who has no 
means of testing his oil and knows 
nothing about its actual lubricating 
value? Most automobile and tractor 
manufacturers go to a lot of expense 
and care to design their motors to give 
good service if properly lubricated, and 
impress on their customers the neces- 
sity of using a. high grade oil of the 
proper weight and quality. 

Having selected the best possible oil, 





then the tractor owner should see that 
it is kept absolutely clean and that 
fresh oil is added frequently and the 
crankcase drained at proper intervals, 
especially when burning kerosene. It 
is better to spend $10 or $15 per year 
more for oil than to have to spend sey- 
eral times as much for expensive re- 
pairs and lost time. 

It is also important in making the 
tractor pay dividends to see that a fair 
price, either in cash or labor, is re 
ceived for every piece of work done. 
The cost of operating any piece of 
equipment can be figured out with fair 
accuracy if the owner will only consid- 
er carefully each of the different cost 
factors and make reasonable calcula- 
tions in each case. 

First is interest on the investment. 
This is usually made on the basis of 6 
per cent, altho in certain localities 7 
per cent might be used. Contrary to 
the usual understanding, the interest 
should be charged only on one-half the 
first cost. The equipment is worth its 
full cost the first year and the value 
decreases each year. 

Depreciation of Tractor 

The depreciation per year is found 
by dividing the first value of the equip- 
ment by the number of years’ service 
which can be expected from it, or if 
preferred by the numbers of days’ serv- 
ice. Opinions vary widely as to the life 
which can be expected of a tractor, as 
it varies a great deal with the tractor, 
the kind of work it must perform, and 
especially by the treatment and care it 
receives. Some tractors last only one 
or two seasons while others may last 
for fifteen years or even longer with 
proper repairs. The average used by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
their bulletins of seven and one-half 
years of 45 days each, or 337 days’ to 
tal, seems as fair as anything I have 
seen, where the tractor is used in the 
average way and receives fairly good 
care. 5 

The matter of repairs is also impor- 
tant. Here the costs will be less the 
first year and will gradually increase 
as the tractor wears and hence will be 
just the opposite of the depreciation 
costs. As there is no way of estimat- 
ing the amount of this yearly increase, 
it is usual to take each year the aver- 
age repair costs as a per cent of the 
first cost. Various surveys have shown 
this to average about 4 to 414 per cent 
per year of the first cost of the tractor, 
this including both the cost of the re- 
pairs and labor. 

Then it costs a certain amount to put 
the tractor under shelter and to take 
it out and to pay-’the interest and de- 
preciation and repairs on that part of 
the building in which it is stored. A 
very small charge should also be made 
for taxes and insurance. Usually these 
shelter and miscellaneous charges will 
run from $5 to $10 per year. 

The above will show the method of 
estimating the yearly or overhead costs 
of the tractor. The total of these is 
then divided by the estimated days’ use 
per year, which may be assumed at 45 
unless the particular conditions are 
known to be different, which will give 
the overhead cost per day. To this then 
should be added the cost for fuel and 
lubricating oil and wages, all of which 
the owner knows pretty closely if he 
has watched the costs at all. Atten- 
tion should be called here to the fact 
that-the overhead cost for a small sep- 
arator or an ensilage cutter may some- 
times run as high per day as for a trac- 
tor costing several times as much. This 
is because the tractor is used for va- 
rious purposes and may work 50 or 60 
days per year, while the small thresher 
or ensilage cutter may not work over 
15 to 20 days per year. While space 
will not permit of going into full de- 
tails on these points, I have shown the 
method by which it can be done. Each 
case is, of course, a problem in itself. 
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Illustration shows the following 
“Standard” Fixtures ; 


Pembroke Bath with Shower 66 
Penwood Lavatory ¢ 
Devoro Closet 
Other suitable and less costly 
materials than tile can be used 
for finishing bathroom 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 








AAUTHORITIES agree that nothing adds so much to the 
health and comfort of the home as a bathroom. 


Is your family enjoying this modern convenience? 


Write today for catalogue “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for 
the Farm. It is illustrated in colors, shows complete bath- 
rooms and fixtures as well as model kitchen and laundry. 


Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co., pittsburgh 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 
PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a2 1 2 per cent 
dijution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















MAKE YOUR DISC WIDER 


ee 


~~ 





Makes 

~ any 

‘7 Disc 
ie one 
~ foot 
wider 


Use Disc Extension Spools 
If not sold by your implement dealer or blacksmith, send money 
order for $3.75 and we will ship one pair extension spools to you 
prepaid. ETCHUM & COMPANY, Marshalitown, lowa 


WANTED to hire to a good reliable man on a farm, 


Can give good reference. Centra! I\\, pre- 
ferrcd. R. 8. DeLap, 207 N. Horn 8t., W. Frankfort, 111, 








BAit &2 FHKEEKMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 


7Ol Crocker Bidg.. Des Moines, lowa 








AKRE BARGAIN in Butler county, Missouri— 

Ditched land that never overflows. Nine miles 
northeast of Poplar Bluff on St. Louls San Francisco 
ratiroad. Station on piace. Nine hundred and seven- 
teen acres, al] fenced and cross fenced with hog tight 
wire fencing Three hundred acres tn cultivation. 
Nine room modern houee, electric lghts, water and 
bath; one tenant house, two large barns with con- 
crete foundations, and all other necessary outhouse , 
One of the best stock and grain farms in Missour 
Clear. Wi!l accept eighty to one hundred and twenty 
acre farm or improved city property in part pay- 
ment. For price and terms apply to€. W. FREE- 


MAN, Victoria Bulliding, St. Louis, Mtssourt 





SOUTHEASTERN MINN. FARM for sale 
+s) by owner; 223 acres, all but 10 acres of good tim- 
ber under cultivation. Located 2 miles west of 
Harmony, a live town of #0 population, with 3 
banks, 8 churches and high school. Good bulldings, 
excelient soll. Must settle estate and will se)l very 
reasonal|< For particulare communicate with 
JULIUS BERG, 74 Spruce Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Farms Direct From Owner to Purchaser 
#20 to 875 peracre. No commissions. Goud soil, 
good location, raral delivery, telephones, schools, 
churches. Improved and unimproved farms, 
scres and up. For full particulars, write J. ©. 
MEINK, Secretary, Farmers Co-operative Land 
Association, Limon, Colo. 





TRY PAY offers 
you an opportunity to have A HOME OF 
YWOUR OWN? For free map and literature ad- 
drese ©. H. SMITH, State Commissioner of Immi- 
gration. Dept. 412, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


RENT when Minnesota 





w* bave a number of well improved farms for 

eale In the famous Mouse River Loop country, 
the home of diversified farming. Principal crops are 
wheat, oats, rye, flax and potatoes. Reasonable prices 
and easy terme, First State Bank, Lansford, N. D. 





ay EASTERN KANSAS —Good farm 
2 lands. Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CoO., lola, Kansas 





NWN EXCELLENT FARM of about 640 acres 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, fine soll, splen- 
didiy located, good bulldings, 430 acres under cultl- 
vation, produced good crop in 1921. Inquire #. M. 
Sparrow, 44 Spencer Ave... Toronto. Ont. 


FOR SALE 1°° acre first 


class Broome county dairy 
farm One mile to town. 
Stock. tools and feed included for #6,500. 
by owner. 


Occupied 
Mrs. H. T. Ferris, Lisle, N. WV. 


OUTH DAKOTA No. 12, Grimm Affalfa 
and White Blossom Sweet Clover seed for sale. 
Also good Golden Bantum Seed Corn. Samples sub- 
mitted and prices quoted upon request. Good clean 
Write Cuunty Agent, Hedfield, S. D. 


Lag ww ypomany RIVER VALLEY. Healthy 
fine climate. Opportunities in stock and general 
farming. Fruit, plenty of timber. 
information you want. 
Florence, Alabama. 











i We have just the 
W. LL. SHERWOOD, 





EST PLACE FOR FARM ERS—right here, 

near markets; fine homes on cheap farms, protit- 
able farming, right now! NEW YORK FARM 
AGENCY, Westfield. 





yom - 4 pment that Minnesota Farm that you 
are looking for. Fred Taylor, 122 Lincoln 
St., Hibbing, Minn. i 


© &T NOW. Send for our free List of 
Central Wisconsin f rms. Graham’s Land 
Office, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 








: FOR SALE Two farms 160 acres, each to settle an 


estate. Cheap. Nearly all under cultiva- 


3.W.Mimmel, Arapahoe, Nebr. 


SHORTHORN CONGRESS 


160 


| 
| 














Breeders Gather at Chicago for Fifth Annual Event 


Shorthorn breeders of America gath- 
ered at Chicago for the fifth time to 
pay homage to their chosen breed at 
the annual Shorthorn Congress. The 
fifth number of this annual event, es- 
tablished by the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, was held Febru- 
ary 21, 22 and 23, and was a worthy 
successor to those which have preced- 
ed it. Breeders from a large number 
of states brought the choicest produc- 
tions of their herds to the show and 
sale and the audience of breeders and 
admirers of the Shorthorn which at- 
tended the congress was national and 
international in character. 

The consignments of cattle to the 
fifth congress were very wisely cur- 
tailed in number by officials of the as- 
sociation, who recognized that a lesser 
demand for cattle would accompany 





males. Buyers were eager to purchase 
top bulls, also. However, a considera- 
ble number of bulls that lacked a little 
in condition compared to the winners 
of their classes, were cashed at bar- 
gain prices. The average on 209 head 
was $311. 

The top of the offering was the 
grand champion bull, Supreme Knight. 
He sold to Z. Sennesac, Manteno, IIL, 
at $2,600. Secret Augusta, reserve 
champion bull, was purchased by Z. T. 
Latimer & Sons, Bowden, Alberta, 
Can., for $1,950. Gainford Mascot, con- 
signed by C. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, 
Iowa, brought $775, going to John Pe- 
trie, New Windsor, III. 

Lavender Princess 2d, the champion 
heifer, was accorded the highest price 
in the female section of the sale. Mary- 
vale Farms, Youngstown, Ohio, took 





SUPREME KNIGHT 
Champien Bull at the 1922 Shorthorn Congress. 


readjustment conditions, 
and sold was 


the present 
The total number shown 
slightly over 200 and the average high 
quality of each individual animal was a 
tribute to the breed and to the men 
who have developed it. 

Much interest centered in the judg- 
ing, which occupied the first day. The 
awards were made by C. D. Bellows, 
Maryville, Mo., and Wim. Hartnett, Chi- 
cago. The distribution of entriés was 
uniform thruout the classes and com- 
petition was close. 

Supreme Knight, shown by Dean C. 
KF. Curtiss, Ames, lowa, was declared 
champion bull of the show. Supreme 
Knight is sired by Knight Avon and is 
the second bull from the Rookwood 
herd owned by Dean Curtiss to be 
made champion at the congress. The 
reserve champion was Secret Augusta, 
shown by Rhodesdale Farms, Kansas- 
ville, Wis. 

The championship among females 
was given to Lavender Princess 2d, a 
yearling heifer shown by W. J. and B. 
A. Thomas, Shelbyville, Ky. The cham- 
pion heifer is sired by Harviestoun 
Grandee, also the sire of Countess 
Vesta, grand champion female at the 
1921 International. The reserve cham- 
pion female was Marr Missie 3d, a 
heifer calf shown by MacMillan and 
MacMillan, Lodi, Wis. 

Hay Brown, Sharpsburg, IIl., showed 
the winning entry of sik head, which 
won the silver service trophy. The get 
of Harviestoun Grandee won first hon- 
ors for the Thomas herd in the get of 
sire class. The same exhibitors also 
had first in the class for best bull and 
female. Other breeders who showed 
winners of first prize in the various 
classes included Piper and Bessite, Tis- 
kilwa, Ill.; F. C. Merry, Kansas City, 
Mo.; F. R. McDermand, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Carr Bros., Bad Axe, Mich. 

The result of the two days’ sale dis- 
closed an encouraging demand for fe- 








her at $1,250. Dairsie Lass 9th, con- 
signed by S. G. Eliason, Montevideo, 
Minn., brought $1,025, selling to F. R. 
McDermand, Kansas City, Mo. 





Wheat Following Soy Beans 


Comparison of various methods of 
preparing soy bean stubble land for 
wheat at the Missouri experiment sta- 
tion indicate that double disking and 
rolling the bean stubble give the high- 
est yields. This treatment gave an iav- 
erage yield of 23.3 bushels of wheat in 
three seasons. <A single disking fol- 
lowed by harrowing, resulted in a vield 


of 22.5 bushels. Stubble ground which 
received no _ preparation produced a 


20.8 bushel yield,; indicating that the 
advantage in yield gained from the ex- 
tra preparation hardly warrants this 
treatment when the cost is considered. 
The data indicate that bean stubble 
land which has been spring-plowed and 
kept fairly clean during the growing 
season is without further treatment a 
satisfactory seedbed for wheat. 


Soy Bean Seed Available 

Secretary Joe L. Robinson, of the 
lowa Agricultural !xperiment Associa 
tion, reports that 90 per cent of the 
Iowa farmers who have conducted co- 
Operative experiments with corn and 
soy beans mixed during the past three 
years have signified their intention of 
planting the mixture again because of 
the general satisfaction which it has 
given as a hog teed. The association 
has a supply of hand-picked soy bean 
seed of certain varieties and any Iowa 
farmer may secure a bushel for a co- 
Operative experiment as long as the 
supply lasts. The varieties available 
include Manchu, Black Eyebrow, Me- 
dium Green, Chestnut and Sable. The 
cost of one bushel of seed and bag is 
$3.50. Those interested should write 
Secretary Robinson, at Ames, 
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Inbreeding Problem 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“T have some Hampshire gilts that 
are of extra good type, and am unable 
to get a boar as good as they are to 
breed them to, Is it advisable to breed 
them to their sire who is an unusually 
well bred individual, and very typy? 
The dams of these gilts are in no way 
related to their sire. If I bred these 
gilts back to their sire, would I have 
any difficulty in selling the offspring 
from such close mating?” 

Not one farmer in a thousand is war- 
ranted in breeding gilts back to their 
sire, and scarcely one breeder in fifty 
is warranted in following this practice, 
The long experienced breeder with con- 
siderable capital who has an experi- 
mental turn of mind, and is willing to 
spend some money and time in an ef- 
fort to raise the breed*to a definitely 
higher standard, may be warranted in 
breeding gilts back to their sire. Such 
close matings have been very influen- 
tial in the early history of practically 
all of our breeds. When close mating 
of this sort produces animals of vigor 
and good appearance, they are far more 
valuable for breeding purposes than 
are similar appearing animals _pro- 
duced by the ordinary type of mating. 
It is our observation that inbreeding 
usually so reduces the vigor, that it is 
probable that our correspondent will 
get about 10 per cent less for the off- 
spring of gilts bred back to their sire, 
than he would if these gilts had been 
bred to an unrelated boar. In the 
minds of many farmers, there is a prej- 
udice against inbreeding which causes 
them to discriminate against animals 
which are the product of daughter to 
sire mating. We believe that this prej- 
udice is absolutely unwarranted if the 
animals are of good vigor. 
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Feeding Minerals to Hogs 

That swine will respond to mineral 
feeding is indicated by the results of 
an experiment recently conducted at 
the Ohio station. In this test two lots 
of pigs received corn, linseed meal and 
salt, while two other groups were fed 
on corn, soy bean oil meal and salt. 
One group of each pair was given ac- 
cess to ground limestone and ground 
rock phosphate, or floats. The min- 
erals were put in separate containers. 

At the end of forty-five days of this 
ration the mineral part of the feed had 
exerted a noticeable influence. Where 
linseed meal was used as the corn 
supplement, the rate of daily gain was 
increased 20 per cent and the amount 
of feed required for 100 pounds of gain 
was reduced 15 per cent. In the case 
of the pigs fed soy bean oil meal; the 
daily gains were increased 35 per cent 
and the feed requirements were cut 
11 per cent. 

In another test, 54-pound pigs were 
self fed corn and soy bean oil meal 
separately for fourteen weeks. One 
lot received no minerals, while the 
other was allowed salt, ground lime- 
stone and floats in separate contain- 
ers. The pigs fed without minerals 
ate one pound of supplement to every 
11.2 pounds of corn, whereas the min- 
eral-fed pigs took one pound of supple- 
ment to every 16.6 pounds of corn. Al- 
tho pigs in the first lot ate more sup- 
plement, they gained but 53 per cent 
as much and consumed 14 per cent 
more feed for each unit of gain pro- 
duced, in comparison with the pigs 
given the mineral ration. 

When supplemental feeds high in 
ash—such as tankage, fish meal and 
dairy by-products—-are used, mineral 
feeding is unnecessary. However, when 
the corn supplement used is of vege- 
table origin—such as linseed meal or 
soy bean oi! meal—the use of minerals 
is advisable. 





Will it Pay to Buy Sheep? 


An lowa subscriber writes: 


“Is it true that ewes will not breed 
if they are too fat? When sheep cost 
$5 or $6 per head will it pay to keep 
them at present sheep and _ wool 
prices?” 

There is little danger that ewes han- 
died under ordinary farm conditions 
will become too fat to breed. Ewes 
that have been heavily fed for the mar- 
ket will in many cases fail to breed. 

The present would appear to be a ju- 
dicious time for our correspondent to 
enter the sheep business if he can buy 
sheep at $5 or $6 a head. The western 
sheep industry has been hard pressed 
financially and flocks have been cur- 
tailed. The present season’s shipments 
of feeder sheep and lambs have been 
abnormally light. Conditions forecast 
lighter market receipts of sheep and 
a lighter wool clip in 1922 and result- 
ing better prices. On the whole, condi- 
tions would seem to favor an invest- 
ment in sheep at the present time. 





Planting Soy Beans in Corn 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T want to grow corn and soy beans 
for hogging down. Should I drill them 
or plant the beans with a bean attach- 
ment?” 


Upon well-drained land which is 
quite free from weeds it will ordinarily 
pay to drill corn and beans for hog- 
ging down because of the increased 
yield from the greater number of 
plants. If the field is inclined to be at 
all weedy we should advise our corre- 
spondent to check the corn and beans, 
allowing about three or four beans 
per hill of three stalks of corn. A 
bean attachment is much more satis- 
factory than mixing the beans and corn 
in the planter box. If the beans are 
checked at the rate suggested, the seed 
requirement will be five or six pounds 
per acre. 

















pared improperly or too late? 


You can overcome all these limitations, 
and the losses they cause, by the purchase 
of a Case Tractor now. You can realize a 
profitable return on its dependable power 
and ability to do all your heavy work. 


Case Tractor Sizes; 10-18, 
15-27, 22-40. 


One of these sizes will meet the power require- 
ments of your farm. The 10-18 will plow from 
6 to 9 acres a day and perform other work at a 
corresponding rate. The 15-27 will perform the 
same operations about fifty per cent faster. If 
your field or belt work demand greater power, 
the 22-40 will best meet your requirements. 


Because of its greater efficiency, the larg- 
est tractor you can use advantageously 
will prove the most profitable. 


Power. 


Case heavy duty kerosene engines are 
noted for their power, flexibility and economy. 
Case Tractors have demonstrated remarkable 
economy and efficiency by winning the majority 
of all important tests in which they have been 
entered. 


Ample reserve power has been provided to 
meet all emergencies with recommended loads. 
An even flow of power from flexible, Case four 
cylinder, valve in head engines is always ready 
for light or heavy pulls. The sure acting gov- 
ernor automatically maintains correct field or 
belt speeds. With the two speed transmission 
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J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE 


NOTE — We want the public to know that our re and harrows are 
NOT the Case plows and harrows made by the J. J 





Usefulness 


Is lack of power preventing you from farming more land? 
Are your crop yields limited by shallow plowing, or by seed beds pre- 


Will the spring work leave you tired out and dissatisfied this year be- 
cause of the slow progress you made? 


it is possible to get maximum results from the 
variousimplements used. A well designed draw- 
bar of proper height and with a wide range of 
adjustment makes the correct hitching of plows 
and other tools easy. 


Belt Work. 


Belt operations are often the most profitable 
work of a tractor, and, on the average, make up 
more than a quarter of its entire work. On 
Case Tractors the belt pulley is mounted on the 
engine crankshaft where the full power of the 
engine is available for belt work. Being directly 
in front of the operator it is easy to line up with 
the driven machine. This feature saves hours 
of time in a busy season. 


General Purpose Tractors. 


All three sizes of Case Tractors are adapted to 
road hauling, grading, and all field operations by 
reason of correct weight, proper weight distribu- 
tion, and effective traction speeds. 


The requirements of actual farm work deter- 
mined the essentials of Case Tractor design and 
construction. ‘That is why the Case is so well 
adapted to all kinds of drawbar and belt work— 
so useful to farmers. 


Call on the nearest Case dealer for complete 
information about Case Kerosene Tractors, 
Threshers, Silo Fillers, Baling Presses, Road 
Machines, Grand Detour Plows and Disk Har- 
rows, or address a postcard to 


WIS. 


. Case Plow Works Co, 






































A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 


ear’s wey of 
is sent wit 


pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 


oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Witwer AERMOTOR CO. gsce° 


Sor Circular. 
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ali Gis WER SWEENEY AUTO SCHOOL Runscy is grabbed 

by the American Radiator Co. at $150a month. Big 
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Sweeney System of Pratical Experienc 
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Better Homes 
’ for Less Money 


EYSTONE 

Ready-~-cut 
houses or barns 
save heavy costs 
in waste material and useless labor. 
Shipped direct from mill— everything 
Send 4 cents postage for 
free plan book and cost-saving price 


list. Prices certain to advance soon. Let us 
give you figures on your material list. 


Local-Keystone Lumber Company 


8130 Sprague St., Tacoma, Wash. 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Effective. Uniform. Economical, 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a2 1 2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact, 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on 
treatment of mange, eczema or 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 


the 
pitch 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


SHORTHORN CONGRESS 











MAKE YOUR DISC WIDER 





te Makes 
spools lo any 
and \ | Disc 
two | ae. 

old fly foot 
blades wider 


Use Disc Extension Spoolis 
if not sold by your implement dealer or blacksmith, send money 
order for $3.75 and we will ship one pair extension spools to you 
prepaid. KETCHUM & COMPANY, Marshalltown, iowa 


WANTED to hire to a good reliable man on a farm, 


Can give good reference. Centra! Ill, pre- 
ferred. Rh. 8. DeLap, 207 N. Horn 8t., W. Frankfort, 111, 








BAK &2 FKREKMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Crocker Bidg.. Des Moines, lowa 








AKE BARGAIN in Butler county, Missourt— 

Ditched land that never overflows, Nine miles 
northeast of Poplar Bluff on St. Louls San Francisco 
raliroad. Station on piace. Nine hundred and seven- 
teen acres, all fenced and cross fenced with hog tight 
wire fencing Three hundred acres in cultivation. 
Nine room modern house, electric Nights, water and 
bath; one tenant house, two large barns with con- 
crete foundations, and all other necessary outhouse , 
One of the best stock and grain farms in Missour 
Clear. Wi!l accept eighty to one hundred and twenty 
acre farm or improved city property 1n part pay- 
ment. For price and terms apply to, W. FREE- 
MAN, Victoria Bullding, St. Louis, Mtssourt 





ap nen plana MINN. FARM for sale 
) by owner; 223 acres, all but 10 acres of good tim- 
ber under cultivation. Located 2 miles west of 
Harmony, @ live town of 900 population, with 8 
banks, 8 churches and high school. Good bulldings, 
excellent soll, Must settle estate and wil! sell very 
reasonable. For particulars communicate with 
JULIUS BERG, 74 Spruce Place, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Farms Direct From Owner to Purchaser 
$20 to $75 peracre, No commissions. Goud soil, 
good location, rural delivery, telephones, schools, 
churches, Improved and unimproved farms, 160 
acres and up. For fuil particulars, write J. ©. 
MEINK, Secretary, Farmers Co-operative Land 
Association, Limon, Colo. 





HY PAW RENT when Minnesota offers 
you an opportunity to have A HOME OF 
YOUR OWN? For free map and literature ad- 
dress ©, H. BMITH, State Commiastoner of Immil- 
gration, Dept. 412, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





ws have a number of well !mproved farms for 

sale in the famous Mouse River Loop country, 
the home of diversified farming. Principal crops are 
wheat, oats, rye, flax and potatoes. Reasonable prices 
and easy terms, First State Bank, Lansford, N. D. 





JOUTHEASTERN KANSAS —Good farm 

lands. Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas. 





N EXCELLENT FARM of about 640 acres 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, fine soll, splen- 
didiy located, good bufldings, 430 acres under cultl- 
vation, produced good crop in 1921. Inquire #&. Mi. 
Sparrow, 44 Spencer Ave... Toronto, Ont. 


FOR SA 100 acre first 
class Broome county dairy 
farm. One mile to town. 
Stock, tools and feed included for 86,500. 
by owner, Mrs, 





Occupled 
KR. T. Ferris, Lisle, N. WV. 


OUTH DAKOTA No. 12, Grimm Affalfa 
and White Blossom Sweet Clover seed for sale. 
Also good Golden Bantum Seed Corn. Samples sub- 
mitted and prices quoted upon request. Good clean 
seed. Write County Agent, Hedfield, S. D. 








JENNESSEE RIVER VALLEY. Healthy 
fine climate, Opportunities in stock and general 
farming. Fruit, plenty of timber. We have just the 
information you want. W. L. SHKERWOOD, 
Florence, Alabama. 





a PLACE FOR FARM ERS-—right here, 
near markets, fine homes on cheap farms, protit- 
able farming, right now! NEW 


YORK 
AGENCY, Westfield. ‘ 


FARM 





L ig ME about that Minnesota Farm that you 
are looking for. Fred Taylor, 122 Lincoin 
St., Hibbing, Minn. 


© IT NOW. Send for our free List of 
Central Wisconsinf rms. Graham’s Land 
ce, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE Two farms 160 acres, each to settle an 
estate. Cheap. Nearly all under cultiva- 
: J.W. Kimmel, Arapahoe, Nebr. 
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Breeders Gather at Chicago for Fifth Annual Event 


Shorthorn breeders of America gath- 
ered at Chicago for the fifth time to 
pay homage to their chosen breed at 
the annual Shorthorn Congress. The 
fifth number of this annual event, es- 
tablished by the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, was held Febru- 
ary 21, 22 and 23, and was a worthy 
successor to those which have preced- 
ed it. Breeders from a large number 
of states brought the choicest produc- 
tions of their herds to the show and 
sale and the audience of breeders and 
admirers of the Shorthorn which at- 
tended the congress was national and 
international in character. 

The consignments of cattle to the 
fifth congress were very wisely cur- 
tailed in number by officials of the as- 
sociation, who recognized that a lesser 
demand for cattle would accompany 





males. Buyers were eager to purchase 
top bulls, also. However, a considera- 
ble number of bulls that lacked a little 
in condition compared to the winners 
of their classes, were cashed at bar- 
gain prices. The average on 209 head 
was $311. 

The top of the offering was the 
grand champion bull, Supreme Knight. 
He sold to Z. Sennesac, Manteno, IIL, 
at $2,600. Secret Augusta, reserve 
champion bull, was purchased by Z. T. 
Latimer & Sons, Bowden, Alberta, 
Can., for $1,950. Gainford Mascot, con- 
signed by C. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, 
Iowa, brought $775, going to John Pe- 
trie, New Windsor, Ill. 

Lavender Princess 2d, the champion 
heifer, was accorded the highest price 
in the female section of the sale. Mary- 
vale Farms, Youngstown, Ohio, took 





SUPREME KNIGHT 
Champien Bull at the 1922 Shorthorn Congress. 


readjustment conditions. 
The total number shown and sold was 
slightly over 200 and the average high 
quality of each individual animal was a 
tribute to the breed and to the men 
who have developed it. 


the present 


Much interest centered in the judg- 
ing, which occupied the first day. The 
awards were made by C. D. Bellows, 
Maryville, Mo., and Wim. Hartnett, Chi- 
cago. The distribution of entriés was 
uniform thruout the classes and com- 
petition was close. 

Supreme Knight, shown by Dean C. 
F. Curtiss, Ames, lowa, was declared 
champion bull of the show. Supreme 
Knight is sired by Knight Avon and is 
the second bull from the Rookwood 
herd owned by Dean Curtiss to be 
made champion at the congress. The 
reserve champion was Secret Augusta, 
shown by Rhodesdale Farms, Kansas- 
ville, Wis. 

The championship among females 
was given to Lavender Princess 2d, a 
yearling heifer shown by W. J. and B. 
A. Thomas, Shelbyville, Ky. The cham- 
pion heifer is sired by Harviestoun 
Grandee, also the sire of Countess 
Vesta, grand champion female at the 


1921 International. The reserve cham- 
pion female was Marr Missie 3d, a 
heifer calf shown by MacMillan and 


MacMillan, Lodi, Wis. 

Hay Brown, Sharpsburg, Ill., showed 
the winning entry of sik head, which 
won the silver service trophy. The get 
of Harviestoun Grandee won first hon- 
ors for the Thomas herd in the get of 
sire class. The same exhibitors also 
had first in the class for best bull and 
female. Other breeders who showed 
winners of first prize in the various 
classes included Piper and Bessite, Tis- 
kilwa, Ill.; F. C. Merry, Kansas City, 
Mo.; F. R. MeDermand, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Carr Bros., Bad Axe, Mich. 

The result of the two days’ sale dis- 
closed an encouraging demand for fe- 








her at $1,250. Dairsie Lass 9th, con- 
signed by S. G. Eliason, Montevideo, 
Minn., brought $1,025, selling to F. R. 
McDermand, Kansas City, Mo. 





Wheat Following Soy Beans 


Comparison of various methods of 
preparing soy bean stubble land for 
wheat at the Missouri experiment sta- 
tion indicate that double disking and 
rolling the bean stubble give the high- 
est yields. This treatment gave an av- 


erage yield of 23.3 bushels of wheat in 
three seasons. <A single disking fol- 


lowed by harrowing, resulted in a yield 
of 22.5 bushels. Stubble ground which 
received no — preparation produced a 
20.8 bushel yield,; indicating that the 
advantage in yield gained from the ex- 
tra preparation hardly warrants this 
treatment when the cost is considered. 
The data indicate that bean stubble 
land which has been spring-plowed and 
kept fairly clean during the growing 
season is without further treatment a 
satisfactory seedbed for wheat. 


Soy Bean Seed Available 


Secretary Joe L. Robinson, of the 
lowa Agricultural i#xperiment Associa 
tion, reports that 90 per cent of the 
Iowa farmers who have conducted co- 
Operative experiments with corn and 
soy beans mixed during the past three 
years have signified their intention of 
planting the mixture again because of 
the general satisfaction which it has 
given as a hog feed. The association 
has a supply of hand-picked soy bean 
seed of certain varieties and any Iowa 
farmer may secure a bushel for a co- 
Operative experiment as long as the 
supply lasts. The varieties available 
include Manchu, Black Eyebrow, Me- 
dium Green, Chestnut and Sable. The 
cost of one bushel of seed and bag is 
$3.50. Those interested should write 
Secretary Robinson, at Ames, 














Inbreeding Problem 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“T have some Hampshire gilts that 
are of extra good type, and am unable 
to get a boar as good as they are to 
breed them to, Is it advisable to breed 
them to their sire who is an unusually 
well bred individual, and very typy? 
The dams of these gilts are in no way 
related to their sire. If I bred these 
gilts back to their sire, would I have 
any difficulty in selling the offspring 
from such close mating?” 

Not one farmer in a thousand is war- 
ranted in breeding gilts back to their 
sire, and scarcely one breeder in fifty 
is warranted in following this practice. 
The long experienced breeder with con- 
siderable capital who has an experi- 
mental turn of mind, and is willing to 
spend some money and time in an ef- 
fort to raise the breed’*to a definitely 
higher standard, may be warranted in 
breeding gilts back to their sire. Such 
close matings have been very influen- 
tial in the early history of practically 
all of our breeds. When close mating 
of this sort produces animals of vigor 
and good appearance, they are far more 
valuable for breeding purposes than 
are similar appearing animals _ pro- 
duced by the ordinary type of mating. 
It is our observation that inbreeding 
usually so reduces the vigor, that it is 
probable that our correspondent will 
get about 10 per cent less for the off- 
spring of gilts bred back to their sire, 
than he would if these gilts had been 
bred to an unrelated boar. In the 
minds of many farmers, there is a prej- 
udice against inbreeding which causes 
them to discriminate against animals 
which are the product of daughter to 
sire mating. We believe that this prej- 
udice is absolutely unwarranted if the 
animals are of good vigor. 
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Feeding Minerals to Hogs 

That swine will respond to mineral 
feeding is indicated by the results of 
an experiment recently conducted at 
the Ohio station. In this test two lots 
of pigs received corn, linseed meal and 
salt, while two other groups were fed 
on corn, soy bean oil meal and salt. 
One group of each pair was given ac- 
cess to ground limestone and ground 
rock phosphate, or floats. The min- 
erals were put in separate containers. 

At the end of forty-five days of this 
ration the mineral part of the feed had 
exerted a noticeable influence. Where 
linseed meal was used as the corn 
supplement, the rate of daily gain was 
increased 20 per cent and the amount 
of feed required for 100 pounds of gain 
was reduced 15 per cent. In the case 
of the pigs fed soy bean oil meal; the 
daily gains were increased 35 per cent 
and the feed requirements were cut 
11 per cent. 

In another test, 54-pound pigs were 
self fed corn and soy bean oil meal 
separately for fourteen weeks. One 
lot received no minerals, while the 
other was allowed salt, ground lime- 
stone and floats in separate contain- 
ers. The pigs fed without minerals 
ate one pound of supplement to every 
11.2 pounds of corn, whereas the min- 
eral-fed pigs took one pound of supple- 
ment to every 16.6 pounds of corn, Al- 
tho pigs in the first lot ate more sup- 
plement, they gained but 53 per cent 
as much and consumed 14 per cent 
more feed for each unit of gain pro- 
duced, in comparison with the pigs 
given the mineral ration. 

When supplemental feeds high in 
ash—such as tankage, fish meal and 
dairy by-products—are used, mineral 
feeding is unnecessary. However, when 
the corn supplement used is of vege- 
table origin—such as linseed meal or 
soy bean oil meal—the use of minerals 
is advisable. 





Will it Pay to Buy Sheep? 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Is it true that ewes will not breed 
if they are too fat? When sheep cost 
$5 or $6 per head will it pay to keep 
them at present sheep and _ wool 
prices?” 

There is little danger that ewes han- 
dled under ordinary farm conditions 
will become too fat to breed. Ewes 
that have been heavily fed for the mar- 
ket will in many cases fail to breed. 

The present would appear to be a ju- 
dicious time for our correspondent to 
enter the sheep business if he can buy 
sheep at $5 or $6 a head. The western 
sheep industry has been hard pressed 
financially and flocks have been cur- 
tailed. The present season’s shipments 
of feeder sheep and lambs have been 
abnormally light. Conditions forecast 
lighter market receipts of sheep and 
a lighter wool clip in 1922 and result- 
ing better prices. On the whole, condi- 
tions would seem to favor an invest- 
Ment in sheep at the present time. 





Planting Soy Beans in Corn 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T want to grow corn and soy beans 
for hogging down. Should I drill them 
or plant the beans with a bean attach- 
ment?” 

Upon well-drained land which is 
quite free from weeds it will-ordinarily 
Pay to drill corn and beans for hog- 
ging down because of the increased 
yield from the greater number of 
plants. If the field is inclined to be at 
all weedy we should advise our corre- 
Spondent to check the corn and beans, 
allowing about three or four beans 
per hill of three stalks of corn. A 
bean attachment is much more sgatis- 
factory than mixing the beans and corn 
in the planter box. If the beans are 
checked at the rate suggested, the seed 


requirement will be five or six pounds 
per acre. 














Usefulness: 


Is lack of power preventing you from farming more land? 
Are your crop yields limited by shallow plowing, or by seed beds pre- 


pared improperly or too late? 


Will the spring work leave you tired out and dissatisfied this year be- 


cause of the slow progress you made? 


You can overcome all these limitations, 
and the losses they cause, by the purchase 
of a Case Tractor now. You can realize a 
profitable return on its dependable power 
and ability to do all your heavy work. 


Case Tractor Sizes; 10-18, 
15-27, 22-40. 


One of these sizes will meet the power require- 
ments of your farm. The 10-18 will plow from 
6 to 9 acres a day and perform other work at a 
corresponding rate. The 15-27 will perform the 
same operations about fifty per cent faster. If 
your field or belt work demand greater power, 
the 22-40 will best meet your requirements. 


Because of its greater efficiency, the larg- 
est tractor you can use advantageously 
will prove the most profitable. 


Power. 


Case heavy duty kerosene engines are 
noted for their power, flexibility and economy. 
Case Tractors have demonstrated remarkable 
economy and efficiency by winning the majority 
of all important tests in which they have been 
entered. 


Ample reserve power has been provided to 
meet all emergencies with recommended loads. 
An even flow of power from flexible, Case four 
cylinder, valve in head engines is always ready 
for light or heavy pulls. The sure acting gov- 
ernor automatically maintains correct field or 
belt speeds. With the two speed transmission 


it is possible to get maximum results from the 
variousimplements used. A well designed draw- 
bar of proper height and with a wide range of 
adjustment makes the correct hitching of plows 
and other tools easy. 


Belt Work. 


Belt operations are often the most profitable 
work of a tractor, and, on the average, make up 
more than a quarter of its entire work. On 
Case Tractors the belt pulley is mounted on the 
engine crankshaft where the full power of the 
engine is available for belt work. Being directly 
in front of the operator it is easy to line up with 
the driven machine. This feature saves hours 
of time in a busy season. 


General Purpose Tractors. 


All three sizes of Case Tractors are adapted to 
road hauling, grading, and all field operations by 
reason of correct weight, proper weight distribu- 
tion, and effective traction speeds. 


The requirements of actual farm work deter- 
mined the essentials of Case Tractor design and 
construction. ‘That is why the Case is so well 
adapted to all kinds of drawbar and belt work— 
so useful to farmers, 


Call on the nearest Case dealer for complete 
information about Case Kerosene Tractors, 
Threshers, Silo Fillers, Baling Presses, Road 
Machines, Grand Detour Plows and Disk Har- 
rows, or address a postcard to 








DEPT. Q34 RACINE 








J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


NOTE — We want the public to know that our plows and harrows are 
NOT the Case plows and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Co, 


WIS. 




























THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill biasec ent ° 


8 sent 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well , teomeun 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. : 


ite tod. 
for Cirelar AERMOTOR CO. Sans’ city Wein. Oakland 











Defcee a finishing AUTO MECHANICS course at the 
al Ou Y ¥ AUTO SCHOOL Runsey is grabbed 


ag ye Radiator Co. at $150 a month, Big 


po dian can’t wait—need Sweeney trained men Now. 
Sweeney System of Pratical Experience—no_ books; 
i e TOOLS, real work--eight weeks--puts men QUICK into jobs 
$100 to Aer? monthly--from ch pm coaamenrs to garage mana- 
are mechanically inclined WRITE TODAY te : age — 
ci 
12 illustrated book; tell -s 
FR FE, E: 1 Page See ee tao about LEARN A A “TRADE 
orld’s Greatest 
mae TRADE SCHOOL 
and opportunities for men. If you like working 


on cars I will make you an amazing offer. 
NO colored students accepted. 

















Pe . Better Homes 
I)?’ for Less Money 


ie EYSTONE 
iT. Ready-cut 
r <i houses or barns 
pS. save heavy costs 
in waste material and useless labor. 
Shipped direct from mill— everything 
complete. Send 4 cents postage for 
free plan book and cost-saving price 


list. Prices certain to advance soon. Let us 
give you figures on your material list. 


Local-Keystone Lumber Company 


8130 Sprague St., Tacoma, Wash. 


BigEne 


oan 
OFTAWA Enis ‘Only sold 94 H-F 
. factory. 
























OTTAWA MFG. CO, 19 12, 18. 
731B tung S., Ottawa, Ks. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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breeching, 14-inch 


carriers. 
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Gold Bond Harness. 
Heavier,Sironger Better’ 
and ata Reduced Price 





INEST slow-tanned solid leather reinforced with extra tough chrome 
restr lining at points of greatest wear. 
breast straps. 
band, 1%-inch martingale, and so on—every part big, solid and strong. 
Bridle has hand carved blinds and fronts. The 
breeching is extra heavy, doubled and stitched. 
The hip straps are heavy and sewed into trace 
Pad is 5-inch, swell end. 
ed housing sewed to flat stuffed harness leather 
bottom, 1%-inch layer. 
ity steel, beautifully finished with brass ball. 
All stitching is with waxed linen thread. 
Examine the 
Harness at your dealer's. 
tee. And send a postcard for the free folder 


which gives you complete description. 


The Waterloo Saddlery Company, wareRrvoo. 1a. 


2%-inch 


14-inch traces. 
belly 


l-inch lines. 1%-inch 


Hand carv- 


Hames are finest qual- 


“GOLD BOND” Guaranteed 
Read the guaran- 


330 Sycamore St. 

















Hogs cannot upset. 


tary. 





» ae) 


ni 





They can’t stand or lay in it. 
round, stamped in one piece—no seams or corners—sani- 
There can be no loss of feed, nor is 
there any danger of bursting from 
freezing, 
able. If you keep hogs you'll want some of these handy Carter 
Pig Troughs. 

ing calves. 
os us, $1.25 each in any quantity. If you prefer, just send a 
> ay postal, pay when delivered toyeu. Don’t walt. Order NOW. 


CARTER SHEET METAL CO., Dept. 11, Omaha, Nebr. 








(PATENTED) 






Made 


Practically indestruct- 


ideal for the farrowing pen. Also used for feed- 
If your dealer cannot supply, order direct from 








1% to 6 H. P. just as you need it. 


Th ical i 
all farm joie up too eet TIDE 












| CHANGE POWER AS YOU CHANGE JOBS 


on the 
Wonderful 
at less than pre- 
war price. Never was 








Saves investment, such engine bargain. 
upkeep, time. Direct from factory to you. Learn 
Portable, about this wonderful farm helper. 


Kerosene or gasoline. 
Write for description and f. 


susiest machine 
farm. 
value 


Many in One 





No cranking. 
actory price. 











WARNER’S 


Wormshot Capsules 


Guaranteed to kill and remove in 24 
hours the Stomach and Intestinal Worms 
Q 9 that infest your 

hogs. Government 
experts say chief in- 
gredient in Wormshot 
Capsules for hogs te 
the best by every 
test for remuving 
hog worms. Drive out 
the worms and put 
your stock in perfect 
condition. 

Guaranteed safe 
and sure, positively 
no bad after effects 
100 Capsules, set instruments as {llustra- $5 65 

ted, full directions, postpaid .. . only 4 

Extra capsules, postpaid: 25, #1 50; 50, 82.75; 

» $4.65; 500, $19.50; 1600, $38.00. 

mad no money. Pay on arrival. Money 
Dack if not absolutely satisfied. Order 
today—now. 


WARNER REMEDY COMPANY 
703 W. Van Buren St., Kae Chicago, Ill. 












We Are Specialists 
in Swine Diseases 


For the past six years we have specialized in 

Bwine Diseases, especially Enteritis: Necro- 

llus, Intestinal Infection, Swine Plague and 

rr ic Septicemia, advising, counseling 

and prescribing for hundreds of prominent Towa 

reisers. Scores of letters are on file in our 

ce telling how our service has saved thousands 

of dollars by reducing and preventing hog losses 
due to these and other diseases. 

Let us send you our book of information and 
testimonials now. When your hogs start dying 
it may be too late, Know in advance what to do. 
Fae matied today will bring it free of all 

ion to you. 








SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back if Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capsules fall to get the worms. Origti- 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 

Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 
and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Pure 
Santonin capsules cannot be sold for less 
than our price; substitutes are worthless at 
any price. Pure-bred breeders. agricultural 
colleges, farm advisers, veterinarians use| 
Bonnett’s “Big B's’. L. M. Nagl, Carroll, 
lowa, says: “Used with excellent results| 
after other makes had falled. 
ORDER DIRECT 
50, $3.75; 100, $7.00; 200, $13.50 
Speciai Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50 
J.L. BONNETT 
Manufacturing Chemist 
215 Main Stre t 


Bloomington 
Miinois 


















; FEDERAL CHEMICAL Co. 
‘2027 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, iowa. 















IRT—. 


New, l0oz. virgin all wool 
, Olive drab. Extra 
silk seam 



























Farm Organization Activities 








Missouri Farmers’ Elevator 
Men Meet 


The need for a simpler method of 
changing a farmers’ organization from 
the old stock company type to the co- 
Operative form was the principal topic 
of discussion at the annual meeting of 
the Missouri Farmers’ Elevator Asso- 
ciation at Moberly recently. It was 
stated that elevator stock is gradually 
being assembled in the hands of a few 
of the wealthiest farmers, with the re- 
sult that a good many farmers’ eleva- 
tors are coming to be operated for the 
purpose of paying dividends to the 
stockholders rather than giving service 
to the community. Under the present 
Missouri law, it is necessary to dis- 
solve the organization thru the circuit 
court, in order to change to the codp- 
erative form, unless all the stockhold- 
ers vote to make the change. The as- 
sociation will make an effort to have 
the law amended so that the easier 
methods of change used in Iowa and 
Illinois can be used in Missouri. 

Two hundred and seventy farmers’ 
elevators were represented at the meet- 
ing. The officers elected were: Pres- 
ident, P. E. Donnelly, Waco; first vice- 
president, W. R. Crowther; second 
vice-president, L. G. Abel, Madison; 
treasurer, M. B. Runyon, Barnett; sec- 
retary, John Sheay, Columbia. 

The marketing plan of the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., was endorsed. 
It was recommended that all farmers’ 
elevators employ an experienced ac- 
countant to audit the business at least 
once a year. 





Forming Co-operatives 


Thru the organization of 114 codp- 
erative marketing associations they 
helped to form and which resulted in 
a saving of $148,644 in 1921, Minnesota 
county agricultural agents actively pro- 
moted the development of better farm 
markets, according to Frank E. Bal- 
mer, state county agent leader. 

They helped to form 20 potato mar- 
keting associations with 1,202 mem- 
bers; 12 wool marketing associations 
with 463 members; 51 coéperative live 
stock shipping associations with 3,527 
members; 19 creameries with 892 mem- 
bers; 4 codperative elevators with 830 
members; 8 miscellaneous associations 
with 1,127 members. These associa- 
tions did a volume of business in 1921 
amounting to $2,045,529. In addition 
they assisted associations organized or 
in existence previously, which in 1921 
transacted business amounting to $28,- 
257,358, with an estimated — saving 
amounting to $1,934,809. A total of 11,- 
464 farmers outside of the associations 
were aided in co6perative buying, by 
which $520,212 worth of business was 
done and $111,987 saved. 





Soy Bean Test 


Tests run in Audubon county to de- 
termine the best soy beans to plant 
with corn for silage favor the Mongal 
and Sable. The report states that the 
Mongal variety was just in the right 
stage of maturity on September 9, the 
day it was being put in the silo. The 
plants stood high and could be cut eas- 
ily with the binder. The Sable variety 
which were high enough and stood the 
highest of any variety, were excellent 
for silage purposes, only that the 
beans were not quite as mature as 
they should have been. The Chest- 
nuts matured early but were too short 
to be cut with the binder. The Elton 
variety, which is the best yielder for 
hay, were too matured on September 
9, as the beans and leaves were falling. 
The nature of this variety does not 
make it suitable for silage as they 
tend to run along on the ground in- 
stead of being able to stand up. 









Wheat Growers in North 
Dakota 


A branch of the wheat growers’ or- 
ganization formed 
North Dakota. 
is to coéperate with the states of Kan- 


was recently in 


The state organization 


sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Texas, 
to form a _ national selling agency 
which will handle wheat pooled under 
the 100 per cent plan. It is possible 
also that some sort of working agree. 
ment will be made with the north- 
west wheat growers and the Montana 
wheat growers. This is a branch of 
the same organization which recently 
made arrangements for using the mar- 
keting facilities of the Kansas Farm- 
ers’ Union Jobbing Association. The 
officers of the North Dakota organiza- 
tion are: George E. Duis, Grand 
Forks, president; A. R. Josuch, Cathay, 
vice-president; A. J. Scott, ‘Grand 
Forks, secretary. 





. s 
Equalize Market Receipts 

Arrangement of railroad schedules 
so as to bring about a better distribu- 
tion of receipts on the St. Paul market 
is being planned by joint action of 
farmers, railroad officials and _ the 
packers. The records covering 1920 
and the first six months of 1921 show 
that shipments reaching the market on 
Wednesday were from 30 to 55 per 
cent larger than live stock receipts on 
Tuesday and Thursday. Price records 
for the same period show that hogs 
brought an average of five cents a 
hundred less on Wednesday. As a ree 
sult of investigation the railroads have 
changed stock train schedules so that 
fifty to sixty cars of stock which for- 
merly arrived on Wednesday now 
reach the market on Thursday. Since 
the changes were made, 17.6 per cent 
of all live stock arriving each week 
reach the market on Tuesday, 20.4 per 
cent on Wednesday and 17 per cent on 
Thursday. 


Fayette County Taxes 


The Fayette county, Iowa, Farm Bu- 
reau has published a leaflet giving a 
detailed statement, of the tax situation 
in that county. It affords an opportu- 
nity for the farmer to check up the 
taxes which his own district is paying 
with those in the county, and to de- 
cide where savings are possible and 
advisable. 

This is the sort of discussion of the 
tax situation which we believe is of 
some real value. It gets down to exact 
figures and gives every taxpayer the 
opportunity to see just how his taxes 
are being spent. With this leaflet be- 
fore him, he will come a good deal clos- 
er to working out a program of intelli- 
gent reform in matters of taxation 
than he will by slashing blindly at the 
first item of expense that is called to 
his attention. 





Farmers Attend Vaccination 
School 


One hundred fifty Clarke county 
farmers attended a hog cholera school 
of instruction held at Osceola, lowa, 
January 24 and 25. There has been 
considerable interest in hog cholera 
control this winter as quite heavy 
losses from hog cholera have been 
felt in some sections of the county. 
Sixty-eight of the men attending the 
school took the examination to secure 
a permit. There were many men that 
attended both days who did not expect 
to take the examination. They were 
interested in learning more about hog 
diseases and in their control. These 
men said that the time spent at the 
school was worth much more than the 
time they lost in attending. 
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Injury to Association Manager 


A question which has arisen in a 
great many cases has reference to the 
liability of shipping associations in 
case of injury to their manager, in the 
course of his employment, and has 
peen submitted to us by one of our 
subscribers. 

Under the workmen’s compensation 
act of Iowa it is required that all em- 
ployes except household — servants, 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and those whose employment is of a 
casual nature, shall be compensated 
for injuries received in the course of 
their employment. 

The law further provides that the 
employer shall, unless the commission- 
er of labor finds that his financial re- 
sponsibility is sufficient as not to ne- 
cessitate such insurance, insure his lia- 
bility, and if he fails to insure or to 
give notice of his intention to reject 
the provisions of the law, he becomes 
criminally liable and in any event be- 
comes subject to certain other disabil- 
ities in case an injury should be sus- 
tained by his employe. 

These disabilities, aside from the 
criminal liability, consist particularly 
in his being deprived of certain de- 
fenses which were available to an em- 
ployer at common law. In case of such 
an action the employer might under 
the common law offer as a defense 
among other things the fact that the in- 
jury was due to the act of a fellow 
servant, or that the employe assumed 
the risk. If either defense were estab- 
lished he would be discharged of lia- 
bility. Having no such defense the 
question of his lability must of ne- 
cessity go to the jury. The court 
would have no authority to direct a 
verdict, and experience has demon- 
strated that juries are very much dis- 
posed to award heavy damages in 
cases of personal injury, and will pay 
very little attention to any technical 
defense that may be set up. 

The fact that impresses itself most 
on the average jury is that the man 
has suffered an injury, is possibly in- 
capacitated from further work, has de- 
pendents who look to him for support, 
and on the other hand that the em- 
ployer is usually a man or a corpora- 
tion of some responsibility and can bet- 
ter afford to suffer a loss than the em- 
ploye. Any chance of a verdict being 
rendered in favor of the employer is 
exceedingly remote. 

In respect of shipping associations 
the further question often arises as to 
who is particularly responsible in such 
a case as suggested. Where the as- 
sociation is incorporated such asso- 
ciation is then liable and the members 
could not be held unless they were ac- 
tively responsible for the injury. 
Where, however, the association 1s not 
incorporated, but is of the nature of a 
mere partnership, each individual 
member may be held personally re- 
sponsible. This is a matter of so much 
importance that we would strongly 
advise every shipping association go- 
ing into it carefully and_ protecting 
themselves against a liability that 
might easily prove disastrous. 





Iowa Co-operative Live Stock 
Shippers 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When a group of men interested in 
shipping live stock cooperatively got 
together in February, 1920, and organ- 
ized the Iowa Coéperative Live Stock 
Shippers, they did not have much to 
build upon except a strong realization 
of the need for such an organization. 
During the year that followed, thirty 
local shipping associations connected 
up with the state organization. Then, 
at their first annual meeting, it was 
proposed by the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion that the shippers affiliate with the 
Farm Bureau for a year, the Farm Bu- 
reau to carry all expenses above what 
the shippers were actually able to han- 
dle, This enabled the shippers to put 
a full time secretary in the field doing 
organization work most successfully 
and during this period, the paid up 





membership was increased from 30 to 
116, so that the movement became 
practically self-supporting. Then, in 
December 1921, at second annual meet- 
ing, the shippers decided to continue 
on their own resources as a commodity 
organization, believing that by this 
plan they would best be able to serve 
the live stock industry. 

The state association has had a 
steady growth ever since a full time 
secretary has been employed. The fol- 
lowing figures month by month show 
the number of associations affiliating 
with the Iowa Shippers since Febru- 
ary 1, 1921: February, 25; March, 10; 
April, 6; May, 3; June, 5; July, 3; 
August, 4; September, 8; October, 7; 
November, 6; December, 10; January, 
1922, 18; and up to February 15 (date 
of this article), 6. With the 30 asso- 
ciations affiliating during 1920, this 
made on February 15 of this year a to- 
tal of 135 paid up members. In addi- 
tion to this, 22 other associations have 
recently voted to affiliate with the 
Iowa Codperative Live Stock Shippers. 
It 1s interesting to note that since the 
state association was organized, not a 
single shipping association has asked 
to have its membership cancelled. 

Since striking out as an independent 
organization in the last month and a 
half the Iowa Codéperative Live Stock 
Shippers have made more real progress 
than during any other like period of 
time since its birth. In this short 
time, it has incorporated 36 local ship- 
ping associations under the non-stock, 
non-profit law, and has done all the 
work connected therewith, it has fur- 
nished a speaker for 48 shipping asso- 
ciation meetings, and induced 27 asso- 
ciations to adopt the producers’ con- 
tract, assisting them in signing up 
members; it has furnished by-laws to 
49 associations and sent out over 3,000 
copies of the producers’ contract. Four- 
teen new complaints for stock yard 
repairs have been handled and imme- 
diate repairs either made or promised 
by the railroad. A large number of as- 
sociations have been assisted in getting 
better markets, bonds have been writ- 
ten for managers of several associa- 
tions under our blanket bond, and since 
January 1 we have written 189 letters 
answering inquiries of every sort per- 
taining to codperative shipping. 

There are practically 750 local ship- 
ping associations in the state. Of this 
number, the majority are either doing 
business in a haphazard fashion, and 
not at all the most profitably, or they 
are not doing business at all, but are 
a shipping association in name only. 
The chief aim of the lowa Codperative 
Live Stock Shippers at this time is to 
straighten out this tangle and assist 
every local association possible to get 
on its feet, in order that it may handle 
and ship its product efficiently and at 
the lewest possible cost. This is our 
big immediate job and one which must 
be dine ketore the greate-t measure of 
suvcess can be had at the terminal 
narkeis, 

This organization is forging ahead, 
doing its own work—the lowa Codépera- 
tive Live Stock Shippers is function- 
ing, and every producer of live stock 
und every shipping association should 
rally to its support. 

J. N. HORLACKER. 
President Iowa Live Stock Shippers. 





Cut Down the Corn Acreage 


Lyon county Farm Bureau members 
at their recent annual meeting advo- 
cated raising more leguminous crops 
and cutting down on such crops as 
corn, which are not making any profit 
to the farmer at the present time. The 
methods of the Federal Reserve Board 
were severely criticized, while the ac- 
tion of the United States senate in 
passing a bill placing a farmer on the 
Federal Reserve Board was ‘highly 
commended. 

The attendance at the annual meet- 
ing was six hundred. The officers 
were re-elected. They are: O. J. Rei- 
mers, president; H. L. Randolph, vice- 
president; A. H. Beckhoff, secretary, 
and Chas. Shade, treasurer. 





The Biggest-Selling Planter in the Corn Belt at 
Bis Reduction in Prices 


We’ve cut the prices of our Hayes Four-Wheel Planter, 
Cultivators and Harrows so low that it is no longer a 
question of whether you can afford one! You can’t afford 


to get along without it! This year, when every extra 
bushel counts for so much, you need the never-miss- 
a-hill certainty that only a Hayes Planter can give you. 


Get Prices from Your Dealer 


‘Ask him to tell you what the new Hayes 
prices are. Talk over with him the terms 
he will give you. Figure just what you 
will make and save with a new planter. 
Remember! You can fertilize, plow, har- 
row and cultivate, but unless your Planter 
does everything you expect of it, a big part 
of your work will be in vain. 


High Quality Assured 


For 35 years, Hayes Planters have won 
their reputation for quality in the corn 
belt. We guarantee every bit of the fa- 
mous Hayes quality to be in these Hayes 
Planters at the new low prices. 


Tinkering Costs Money 


A new Hayes Planter will last you ten to 
fifteen years—your patched planter may 
not last this season out. Isit economy under 
any circumstances tospend as much or more 
in tinkering with an old planter as your 
yearly depreciation will be on anew Hayes? 

o! Then, why risk your crop, especially 
when Hayes prices are cut to rock bottom? 


. 
Plants Like Human Hands 
There is just one way to overcome*‘bare 
spots” and that is with a Hayes Planter. 
The seed is planted at just the proper 
depth, the earth is pressed in almost as 
carefully as though put in by hand. 


Hayes Cultivators Also Reduced 


Hayes Cultivators are worthy running mates of Hayes Planters; 
so easy to operate that you feel the difference at the end of the day. 
P Stirrups can be adjusted anywhere for your comfort and to give 
greatest leverage. In addition to wheel boxings of dust-proof, 
closed-end type, the wheels are held on firmly with pin and washer, 
eliminating repair expense. Ask your dealer to show it to you. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY 
Dept. 143 Galva, Illinois 


Four-Wheel 
PLANTER 


and HARROWS 
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i Pile the Bundles on 
as Fast as You Choose 


If you have a Garden City Steel Feeder you can’t slug the cylinder. 


GARDEN CIT? «zor 


THE FEEDER THAT NEVER SLUGS 


G 







Two automatic governors control the Garden City Feeder. The 
speed governor insures full speed on the cylinder before the feeder starts. 
The straw governor acts before the grain reaches the cylinder, absolutely pre- 
venting overloads with their accompanying damage to the separator. 


The Garden City Feeder does not require careful pitching— 
bundles go to the cylinder end first, no matter how pitched on the carrier. 
The Garden City Feeder helps your separator get all the grain, and get it clean. 
It prevents broken spikes and concaves. 


Garden City Feeders are made to fit any separator. They carry 
an ironclad guarantee of successful operation. 


Write for the free illustrated catalog of Garden City Feeders, 

Wing Feeders and Extension Carriers. It explains in detail 

all the Garden City features and shows how the feeder pays 
for itself. Address Desk F at nearest branch, or 


Garden City Feeder Co., 5113 Franklin St., Pella, Iowa 


Columbus, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Branches < Peoria, Ill. ichita, Kan. Fargo, No. Dak. 
| Dallas, Texas Lincoln, Neb. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Fifth Shorthorn Congress Sale 


At the fifth annual Shorthorn Congress 
gale, held in Chicago, February 22 and 23, 
209 head of Shorthorns were sold for 
$69,030, an average of $311 per head. On 
the day preceding, the sale stock was ex- 
hibited ’y classes and a committee of 
judges, consisting of Wm. Hartnett and 
C. D. Bellows, passed on the merits of the 
cattle. The cattle were sold by classes in 
the order of their rating by the judges. 
This order of selling gave the buyers the 
opportunity to bid on those placed at the 
head of the class first, and in most cases 


the first prize winners brought the top 
prices, but not always. The grand cham- 


yions of the show were the white bull calf, 
upreme Knight, consigned by C. F. Cur- 
tis, of Ames, lowa, and the heifer, Laven- 
der Princess 2d, consigned by W. J. & 
B. A. Thomas, of Shelbyville, Ky. These 
were also the tops of the sale. The bull 
sold for $2,600, to Zephere Senesac, Man- 
teno, IL, with Jas. Brown the last com- 


peting bidder. He is a white, calved 
arch 1, 1921, a Cruickshank Athene by 
tribe, and sired by Knight Ayon 3d. The 


champion heifer gold for $1,250, to Mary- 
ville Farms, Youngstown, Ohio. The heif- 
er is a September yearling, sired by Har- 
viestoun Grandee, and is a Cruickshank 
Lavender. The second prize heifer in this 


class sold for $1,025, the second highest 
price of the sale for females. She is a 


Campbell Ury, sired by Cumberland Arch- 
er, and consigned by 8S. G. Eliason, of 
Montevideo, Minn. Another heifer in this 
class brought $900, and the entire class 
was exceptionally good. It was consid- 
ered the strongest class of the show. The 
31 heifers in this class made an average 


in the sale of $360. The champion bull 
was in the largest bull class of the show, 
there being 29 head in the class, but it 


class of 
average 


was not so pniformly good as the 
31 heifers above mentioned, The 


on bulls and heifers was about the same. 
Only-two bulls sold above $1,000. The one 
selling next to the grand champion was 


consigned by Rhodesdale 
Wis., and sold for 
& Sons, of Bod- 


Secret Augusta, 
Farms, Kansasville 
$1,950, to Z. T. Latimer 
den, Alberta, Canada. The bull is an 
attractive roan November two-year-old, 
and a Bruce Augugia by tribe. It is en- 
couraging to Shorthorn breeders that, not- 
withstanding the financial stringency, such 
a large offering was sold at an average 
of over $300, with the better sorts selling 
at very profitable prices. The farmer ele- 


ment was lacking this year, and it was 
the year that the farmers could have 
bought to very good advantage. Kven 
with the freight added, there were real 


bargains for farmers as well as breeders. 
The list of sales by classes foliows, all 
selling at $200 and over being included. 
Colonels Kraschel, Jones and Milne con- 
ducted the sale. 
SECTION 1. 

Bulls calved between March 22, 
“ November 20, 1919. 
Secret Augusta, Nov., '19; Z. T. Lati- 

mer & Sons, Bowden, Alberta, Cun- 
- $1950 


1917, and 


BER, ccvvcvdccsccccscnsecvesveccsces 
Flashwood, Sept., ‘19; 

miller, Elizabeth, Ill. ...... esecae® 295 
Rosewood Villager, Apr., '19; J. L. 


McMurry, Corydon, lowa .......... 280 
Gloster Sultan, Jan., ‘19; Lespedeza 
Farm, Hickory Valley, Tenn. ...... 400 
SECTION 2. 
Bulls calved between January 21, 1920, and 
October 26, 1920. 
Ravendale Reformer, Oct., ’20; Wm. 
Oe ESS rrr 550 
Mysie’s Calculator 2d, Mar., '20; S. 
W. Little Coal Co., Blackburn, Ind. 260 
Columbian Radium 2d, July, ’20; R. 
Cc. Branch, Peterson, lowa ....... 225 
Crystal Champion, June, ’20; Frank 
Fewell, Marseilles, Ill. ............ 340 
Midway Sultan, June, '20; Frank Ka- 
PEER, BUTE ccccssnccssecce 300 
Diamond Champion, Oct., °20; J 
Steckart & Sons. De Pere, Wis.. 215 
Naemoor’s Hope, May, '20; Roy Wil- 
Hiams, Olin, Iowa ......... icaae ead 270 
SECTION 3 
Bulls calved between November 3, 1920, 
and May 25, 1921. 
Supreme Knight, Mar., '21; Zephere 
Senesac, Manteno, _ heb ehic en's os 2600 
Merry Clipper, Jan., ; Bob Brennan 525 
Challenger’s Hero, bien, - ae 230 


Villager’s Champion, Jan., ’21; P. W. 
Johnson, Wilton Junc tion, lowa. 260 


Gainford Mascot, Nov., 20; John 
Petrie, New Windsor ............. 775 
Monarch Royal, Apr., °21; Geo. F. 
Thede & Son, Durant, Iowa ....... 260 
Gainford Mandolin, Jan., '21; John F. 
EL BDO. sccoccvccecces 
Royal Cumberland, Jan., ’21; Paine 
is TenE® BONE, BEL, occccccscces - 360 
paen's * scene ueen Jan., ’21; M. R. 
ecvcce pnb 650600600040 305 
Royal Favorite, "Apr., A NT 205 
SECTION 4. 
Cows and heifers with calves at foot. 
Omega’s Queen, Oct., ‘19 (and 


calf); J. M. Stout, Russiaville, Ind. 525 
Augustina Beauty 3d, July, '14; John 
P. Petrie, New Windsor, I. 
preapareil Lovely 19th, Aug., 
calf); ee — 
Nokeavitie, | ae . 
se Blossom 11th, ’ Feb., 143° (and 
calf); . Logsdon, ‘Indianap- 
vie Ind. 


pe Alexia, ‘Oct., °14 (and h. calf); 
A. Jones, Dodgeville, Wis. 
Princess, {Ort 19 (and h. calf); Wm 
Missie cae Jan., "14; D. 8. 
Crosse, Ind. .......... sosep ee 5 
Princess Dorothy, Apr., 15 “(and 
calf); J. M. Stout ........ 410 
Norwood Fancy 5th, Aug., "19; "Helen 
_ Lowes, Chicago, Il. 
SECTION 65. 

Cows and heifers calved between May 20, 
1917, and December 20, — 
‘Amaranth, Dec., ’19; D. S. Mye 640 

aoe 66th, Sept., "18; Buckland “Hall 


sececesecesscceseecesesscssess 6 


18 (and 
Farm, 


Myers, 


Pewee eeeeseee O 





Columbian Amelia (twin), Sept., ’19; 


A. R. Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pa... 300 
Champion Duchess 2d, July,’19; Haig- 

ler Ranch, Haigler, Neb. .......... 300 
Victoria Craibstone, Mar., ’19; Ewing 

eee 360 
Nonpareil 35th, Oct., ’18; M. J. Roon- 

ey, Seneca, a Cee heb eee Le 230 
Gainford Lass 2d, Jan., 19; John F. 

en ae ere 200 
Moniack Rothes Queen, *Nov., "a0; &. 

S$. Knudson, Ft. Dodge, Iowa ...... 355 

SECTION 6. 
Heifers calved between January 3, 1920, 
and August 4, 1920. 

Columbian Lass, Apr., °’20; W. S. 

Jones, Dodgeville, Wis. ............ 700 
Village Maid 16th, July, ’20; Johnson 

Bros., Flushing, Ohio ............. 300 
Jessemine 9th, June, '20; J. R. Jones, 

PREG, SOL. diciiwbbche ee baus 370 
Dunndale Clare, Mar., ’20; John Gar- 

ee ee 360 
Duchess of Gloster 67th, July, '20; 

Sh i Ec nicc erodes sheens triwae 330 
tipsy Maid 14th, July, '20; Harry J. 

Mienhold, Pontiac, Tl. ....+000000% 245 
Rosalie Butterfly, May, °’20; G. B. 

fo le | | i a eee 245 
Oakwood Gloster 2d, July, '20 Thome us 

a ae a a eee 325 


Hartnett. 550 
McLachlan 


Clara 78th, 
Lady Diamond, 


Aug., '20; Wm. 
Jan., °20; 


Bros. Bivnrt, BCH.  o.sccccncsesens 240 
Victoria Gem 2d, Feb., '20; Zephere 

DE chuswteebeseesissudessbanaw 280 
Rosabel 13th, Apr., ’20; G. Bb. Clair 

DMM Niccntbobsethekeuaseeneseee 380 
Gainford’s Blossom, Mar., ’20; Hatte- 

berg Bros., Newark, Ill. .........0. 280 
Nentholme Miss Ramsden 2d, June, 

’20; Buckland Hall Farm ......... 360 
Red Maiden, May, '20; G. B. Clair 270 
Blythesome 3d, May, '20; G. B. Clari 225 
Linwood Briseis 5th, May, ’20; Harry 

B. Favor, Bennington, N. H. ...... 295 
Villager’s Beauty 4th, Feb.,’20; Haig- 

eS err ee 235 
Wallflower 6th, May, '20; H. F. John- 

son, Wilton Junction, lowa ........ 200 
Clipper Sultana 2d, July, '20; A. R. 

PL Schencesdeeeswhnesslenauwn 410 
Gertrude 5th, June, °’20; McLachlan 

en en eee ee 220 
Dale’s Countess, June, ’20; MclLach- 

iis : - ScG Lube Wok esheekushadanx 255 
Roan Lady 5ist, May, ’20; Jones & 

Shreffler, Manhattan, IIL ........ 260 
Nonpareil Beauty 5th, July, ’20; Jones 

I sin stectunh enka sacar ee 200 
Mamie Marigold, June, °'20; Egan 

Bros., Wenona, Ill. .......-seseees - 285 

SECTION 7. 
Heifers calved between August 14, 1920, 
And October 11, 1920. 
Lavender Princess 2d, Sept.,’20; Mary- 

vale Farms, Youngstown, Ohio .... 1225 
Dairsie Lass 9th, Sept., ’20; F. R. 

McDermand, Kansas City, Mo..... 1025 
Villager’s Nonpareil, Sept., ’20; A. R. | 

PTS ci s05 sep Shea seehah <a eo ews 685 
Hayland’s Rosebud, Sept., "20; Haig- 

MC MES CC oss cies ob dike eas bu be 60 550 
June Girl, Sept., '20; F. ‘2: McDer- 

DIED. bis sn esse avwab teehee ee eee ens 410 
Mary Anne Lancaster ‘Toth, Sept., 

"EO, CERUIOD: TRATION an sexcanceesccs 400 
Narcissus 10th, Sept., "90; Buckland 

OR Rae ee eee 250 
Louetta Mysie 2d, Sept., ’20; James 

Oe TE EE ee err Peer 230 
Haylands Mina 2d, Sept., ’20; Haigler 

PA 55255 GAs Oxo W ES OSERS HOD SESS ASS 330 
Haylands Rosewood, Sept., ’20; Thax- 

ton Farms, Dundee, Ill .......... 900 
Mary Anne Lancaster 3d, Sept., ’20; 

ES EEE Se 680 
Champion Rose 2d, Sept., '20; John- 

OO ee rt fo 280 
Bloomdale Wimple, Oct., °20; Haig- 

DPM ccskuGcekeshohessankee obs’ 200 
Princess Alice $th, Oct., °20; Buck- 

eS ae re 245 
Rosewood Maid, Oct., ‘20; Haller 

a ae ey eee 500 
Cecilia 4th, Sept., ’20; Haigler Ranch 260 
Princess Dorothy 3d, Sept., '20; Thos. 

SE Seen seh bes x0 eseebneadeeenepe 295 
Sultana Beauty 2d, Sept., '20; Haig- 

PE <ccuisekchseeeeikee keke ten 220 
Haylands Queen, Sept., °’20; Lespe- 

EN: PATER os. 000 n ccc wndwnne 605000000 400 
° SECTION 8, 

Heifers calved between October 21, 1920, 
and January 4, 1921. 
Bloomdale Miramar, Dec., ’20; Jas. 

Ck eres pe eee 25 
Lady Acanthus 3d, Nov., ’20; James 

rer re ery ee 375 
Revolution Rosewood, Nov., °20; F. 

R. McDermand, Kansas City, Mo. 700 
Rosemary 144th, Dec., '20; Buckland 

cee Ss res 425 
Naemoor's Augusta, Nov., ’20; Buck- 

ee EO a ee ore 450 
Meriton Blossom, Nov., ’20; Buck- 

SNE UN: va tek en’ Kumieo eae 275 
Mistletoe Lady 2d, Nov., ’20; W. J 

ees ee ONAN 55s 6 oe ok oie obra ave be 750 
Victoria Lassie, Nov., °’20; James 

ce ee ny ee 370 
Chenoweth Bessie, Nov., ’20; F. E. 

Jackson, Hurley, S. Dak. ......... 460 
Caroline Lex, Oct., ’20; Ewing Bros., 

NN i a aw wise 270 


Acanthus 7th, Jan., ’21; Buckland 
PCE cKccsnewageehasaedcesso 315 
Spency Julia 3d, Jan., ’21; D. R. Mar- 
ee Te Cs co | | a ea ae etc 80 


Oakwood Gardenia 3d, Nov., °2 
(ee ekceecbeeeeees 260 


Beriton Beauty, Jan., ’21; Buckland 
ob eee een 3% 
Nonpareil Lass, Jan., ’'21; James 
Cyt as a eee 315 
Duchess of Gloster 47th, Oct., '20; 
Ser RREMINOEL ', nbs pecans 5050 %5 0 500 
Village Brier 2d, Jan., ’21; E. D. 
eae eee 200 
Clipper Augusta, Novy ’20; James.. 
DOOR? ..sc0s bbb db dseee ess 450 
Columbian Clara, “Oct.; +20: R. E. 
Watts & Sons, Miles, Towa .... 420 
Hillhurst Luster 30th, Nov., 20; Ev- 
erett W. Wallace, Verona, Ell. scoce 220 
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1922 Is A Good Year 
To Build A Dairy Barn 


UMBER and other prices are well down, carpenters and com- 
mon labor want work and contractors need business badly 


enough to figure closely. 


Costs have so lowered that you can now have a James planned barn, 
with Jamesway insulation, double glazed windows and silos, com- 
pletely equipped with Jamesway ventilating system, stalls, stanch- 
ions, drinking cups, manure carrier, feed truck, cow pen, calf pen, 
bull pen, etc., for 30 cows for about $53.00a month—$1. 75 per cow. 


Indeed, drinking cups alone may pay 7 the cost of the entire barn. 


Tests in 28 


herds proved that with milk at $2.50 per 100 lbs. and labor at 25c an hour, James- 
way cups increased profits from each cow $14.01 during the cold weather season. 


Building costs are not likely to decrease for some time. When prosperity is again 
in full swing, labor, lumber, cement and other materials will be in great demand, 


In any event, the profits a Jamesway barn will make for you each year you use it 
will far offset any possible saving that can be effected by waiting. 


If you take advantage of the Federal Farm Loan system, you may get money at 


low interest for as long as 40 years, paying off a little each year. 


If you are not 


familiar with this method of financifg the building of a dairy barn, write us for 


fall information. 


JAMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Elmira, 


Poultry Book No. 21 


Tells about new type 
of poultry house — 
warm, but gets rid of 
foul air and moisture. 





New York 


Dairy Barn Book No. 21 
How to build.ventilate 
and equip a practical 
up-to-date dairy barn 
Free on request. 





Augusta Faith, Nov., ’20; Buckland 
BONE MN UTN 5G iv's os a oie pscsin e's aso Sie bole we 
Meriton Lass, Nov., ’20; Harry J 

DIME: | dw cihusene cee oeeesvers ones 200 
Villager’s Graceful 8th, Nov 20; 

ee errr 285 
Rosemary 208th, Nov., ’20; M. L. An- 

derson, Melbourne, Iowa ......... 325 
Cypress Amaranth 4th, Nov., ’20; 

Fred Buesching, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 200 
Meadow Brook Victoria, Dec., ’20; 

SERUM RNIN. kn a sks ed donee wenue 280 
Souchong 4th, Jan.,’21; Buckland Hall 

Ee eee 200 
Augusta 18th, Jan.,’21; H. W. ‘Fletch: 

er, St. Clairsvilie, Eg ieee ee ae ene 

SECTION 9. 
Heifers calved between January 5, 1921, 
and July 30, 1921. 
Marr Missie 3d, Feb., ’21; F. R. Me- 

SPR MNIINN ca ios a Cvicmsek mia be were aR 960 
Glossy 3d, Jan., ’21; James O’Connor 400 
Ravendale Missie, Feb., ’21; O. B. 

Creek, Hatehel, ING. viosssscewcccee 400 
Rosewood 99th, Feb., ’21; Jones Bros., 

Dodgeville, SVad. Sucbbassancercesc® 00 
Dale’s G loster, Mar., 21: Ww m. Hart- 

MEL, uhshsdsietebeo nace eaeses sors nu 450 
Villager’s Wimple 3d, ‘Apr., ’21; Les- 

oo ge, reer ee 00 
Lavender Lady 34d, Jan., “or; James 

OO rE rer ree Eee 330 
Ravendale Diana, May, ’21; James 

IPSN wsiocwseNebise bees eseseen ae 50 
Landsdowne Maryanne, July,’21; Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill....... 265 
Clara A. 2d, Jan., ’21; C. F. Curtiss 

PINCUS sccbbaakeeaueeeesbeown« 550 
Village Rose 2d, Jan., °’21; M. R. 

Curtis, Hendersonville, Tenn. ..... 205 
Columbian Augusta, Jan., ’21; Haig 

RINSE 555 ain ive eke n e Ais mele isa iee 500 
Landsdowne Myrtle 4th, May,’21; Me- 

RADOIINRDR ROUUON: 605055505 o4.00oeuueo ss 40 
Liberty’s Secret, Mar., ’21; Buckland 

REO SS nas can aisasee es bw ciate 220 
Bonnie Belle 9th, Jan., ’21; Lespedeza 

oh ee ee ee 240 
oe 39th, Jan., ’21; M. R. Cur- 

PE eee ee ee 15 
CS homer Princess 3d, Jan., ’21; Buck- 

BRON BREE SURUOND oe oc ci wee ana wie 325 
57th Duchess of Gloster, Jan.,’21; C 

iy RMD, SS Chouno rus towels se hows 350 
Villager’s Lady 13th, Mar., ’21; Bob 

Brenna, Kendallville, Ind. ......... 210 
Dunndale Gift, Mar., ’21; M. R. Curtis 200 
Gainford Mist, Mar.,’21; Ewing Bros. 310 
Ravendale Queen 2d, Apr., ’21; Buck- 

ow are ae 380 
Augusta Maid, May, ’21; Clegg Bros., 

PeMNTEE,) ROWE a5 05% sons asedens 380 
Clarabel, June, ’21; Geo. A. Heyl, 

CYST Ce | a aaa rae ene 350 
Liberty’s Violet, July, ’21; Johnson 

BOS. ceoscececccs ey ea eee 205 





Recent Public Sales 


MORRISON’S HAMPSHIRES AVERAGE 
$85 PER HEAD 


At Altoona, Iowa, on February 17, M. C. 
Morrison had one of the best sales held 
in central Iowa. The feature of the sale 
was Hawkeye Marvel bred sows. Fair 
Lady, a litter mate to Perfect Lady, was 
the top of the sale, going to Bockelman & 
Mills, Sioux City, Iowa. Perfect Lady, 
second senior sow pig at the Iowa State 
Fair, 1921, went to Will Bess & Son, Bage- 
ley, Iowa. O. D. Klein bought Hawkeye 
Sidelight, a son of Hawkey Marvel, for 
$125. It was a very successful sale, being 
well attended by lowa breeders. Col. Leon 
E. Joy, Ames, Iowa, conducted the sale. 
Following is a partial list of buyers: No. 
1, Pickenbroke, Des Moines, Iowa, $120; 


2, Boyd Weidlein, Webster Pca i Iowa, 
$87.50; 3, Pikenbroke, $97.5 “a James 
Harpole, Patterson, Iowa, $162.5 a. a Ofer 3 
Bratt, Arapahoe, Neb., $87.5 8, Fred 
Misham, Adelphi, Iowa, $156; ‘u, Frank 
Grand, Grimes, Iowa, $92.5 5, A. 4 
Railsback, Griswold, Iowa, $15; 16, Otho 
Smith, Altoona, lowa, $122.50; 17, Granzel, 
Alden, Iowa, $80; 18, R. 1G, Pemberton, 
Legrand, Iowa, $130; 20, Will Bess, Bag- 


ley, Iowa, $122.50; 21, Bockelman & Mills, 
Sioux City, Iowa, $180; 23, J. Siberly, 
Mitchellville, Iowa, $117.50; 25, Olin Mur- 
phy, Newton, Iowa, $90; 26, A. M. Rails- 
back, $112.50; 34, R. J. Smith, Van Meter, 
Iowa, $72.50; 38, L. B. Staveley, Traer, 
Iowa, $65; 41, O. D. Klein, Alden, Ia., $125. 





A. & J. ©. JOHNSON HOLD BIG SALE 


The Johnsons, at Lynnville, Iowa, held 
another of their good sales, Thursday, 
February 23, in the sale pavilion at Lynn- 
ville. They sold nearly 70 head for an 
average of between $40 and $45 per head. 
This was a great sale, considering the 
almost impassable condition of the roads. 
Buyers from a distance were few on ac- 
count of bad weather and roads, but the 
local people gave great support. The 
Johnsons have one of the greatest herds 
of Polands in eastern Iowa, and no doubt 
have raised more pure-bred Polands than 
any other eastern Iowa breeders. They 
now have 160 spring pigs on their farms, 
with about 100 sows yet to farrow. This 
great herd is under the management of 
Chas. Collins, and he is sure a great Po- 
land enthusiast. Their new boar, Giant 
Joe, is proving himself a great producer. 
They have a litter of six pigs sired by him 
that are the greatest litter the writer 
ever saw. When we saw them they were 


only two days old, and honestly we never 
saw such size, 











So 
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lowar Oats for Farmers’ 
Experiments 

Iowar, the new variety of oats devel- 
oped at the Iowa experiment station, 
again demonstrated its superiority by 
outyielding other varieties in 1921. It 
was grown with home varieties in fifty 
tests during the season and yielded as 
an average 40.5 bushels per acre, com- 
pared with 36 bushels for the domes- 
tic varieties. 

An average of 294 individual acre 
tests conducted in all parts of the 
state during the years 1919, 1920 and 
1921 shows that Iowar has outyielded 
other varieties by an average of 6.14 
bushels per acre. 

The Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Association has on hand a_ limited 
amount of Iowar seed this season. 
lowa farmers may secure enough to 
seed one acre in comparison with a 
home grown variety by sending a 
check for $2 to the association at 
Ames, lowa, to cover the cost of the 
seed and the bag. 





New Timothy Strain 


lowa 106, a new strain of timothy 
selected and developed at the Iowa ex- 
eriment station is being offered for dis- 
tribution for the first time this year. 
This strain is a pure line, selected for 
superior growth for hay production, 
having a longer stem and much more 
foliage. It has a somewhat longer 
head than the average timothy, there- 
by insuring rapid seed production. Any 
grower in Iowa may secure a supply 
of this seed for growing in comparison 
with common timothy by sending 25 


Hos. Profits 


Hogs in February of 1922 returned 
a greater profit per hundred above the 
corn fed into them than at any time in 
recent history. Back in 1919, when 
hogs sold for over $20 a hundred, the 
profit was not nearly so great as at 
the present time, because of the fact 
that corn at that time was almost as 
high as hogs. The average price in 
February of this year was $9.80 a hun- 
dred, or nearly $2 a hundred above the 
January price, and nearly $3 a hundred 
above the December price. Corn in 
February of 1922 averaged around 57 
cents a bushel, and on this basis the 
corn price of hogs at Chicago was 
around $6.95, as compared with the 
actual price of $9.80. In other words, 
the hogs sold at Chicago during Feb- 
ruary returned a little over 80 cents a 
bushel for the corn on a Chicago No. 2 
basis. 

Our chart, which is based on the 
weighted average corn price over the 
twelve months preceding the time of 
marketing, shows a profit this month 
of $3.77 a hundred, which is one of the 
greatest profits which hog men have 
enjoyed at any time during the last 
half century. The average corn in Feb- 
ruary hogs on a Chicago No. 2 weight- 
ed basis cost 52 cents. As a ten-year 








cents per pound for the amount de- 
sired to Joe L. Robinson, secretary of 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment As- 
sociation, at Ames. 





Association Offers Hubam Seed 

The Iowa Agricultual Experiment 
Association is offering limited amounts 
of Hubam clover seed for codperative 
experimental purposes this season, ad- 
vises Secretary Joe L. Robinson, of the 
association. The seed is available in 
two-pound lots to those who agree to 
seed it in comparison with other clo- 
vers to plow under next fall as a green 
manure. This amount will seed ap- 
proximately a fifth of an acre. A 
charge of $1 is made to cover the cost 
of seed and postage. Iowa farmers 
who wish.to try out Hubam should ap- 
ply at once to the association at Ames, 
Iowa. 





Woodbury County Leads in 
Honey 


Woodbury county was the leading 
Iowa county in the production of honey 
in 1921, producing 144,303 pounds, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by C. D. 
Reed, director of the Iowa Crop Serv- 
ice. Clayton county, which has the 
most hives, with 4,117, ranks second in 
total production, with 120,344 pounds 
of honey. Clinton, Dubuque and Win- 
neshiek were the next three ranking 
counties in total production. Wood- 
bury and Clayton showed the highest 
production of honey per hive, with an 
average of 38 pounds. The average 
for the state was 20.6 pounds per hive. 


and Losses 


average, hogs have sold in the month 
of February at a price equivalent to 
11.6 bushels of such corn. The value 
of 11.6 bushels of 52-cent corn gives 
$6.03 as the corn price of hogs for Feb- 
ruary, 1922. The actual price was 
$9.80, or there was a profit of $3.77 a 
hundred. 

Hogs at Chicago are now selling high 
enough to give the farmer a price for 
his corn which is sufficient to return 
6 per cent on the pre-war value of the 
land, and give him pay for his labor as 
much above the pre-war as city labor 
is getting above its pre-war. Hogs at 
$9.80 at Chicago in February are equiv- 
alent to about 70 cents for corn on 
Iowa farms. This is slightly above the 
cost of production when farm labor is 
getting a wage 35 per cent above the 
pre-war normal and land is figured as 
being worth about 50 per cent more 
than the pre-war. The corn and hog 
business, when looked at as a whole is 
now on a profitable basis. The one 
most important thing from the stand- 
point of general corn belt prosperity 
is that hogs should continue to sell on 
a basis of at least $8 a hundred at Chi- 
cago. If we can continue to sell aver- 
age hog crops at this price or better, 
we shall all enjoy a moderate degree 
of prosperity. 
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MULE-HIDE. 


‘NOT A KICK | 
IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


SHINGLES 





Ee 


“Not a Kickin a Million Feet” 


N° worry. No warping. 
No curling.—Just com- 
fort, permanence, sightliness 
and freedom from repair,— 
that’s good old MULE-HIDE. 


The discriminating dealer in 
your town has it. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
THE LEHON COMPANY 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue, Chicago 


I am interested in [] Roll ["] Shingle Asphalt Roofing. Please send me 
descriptive literature, samples and name of dealer in my locality. 





oe 























Dept. W. 





MULE HIDE 
Shingles and Roll Roofing 
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| FROM PHILIPSBO my: 


|| Js Knocking at Your Door || 


Right now—this min- 
ule—“MissEconomy” 
—in the person of 
PHILIPSBORN’S 
Spring and Summer 
Style Book—is 
knocking at your 
door, when real 
economy should be 
highly welcome. 


Requests for this 
beautiful Free Catalog are coming 
in such vast numbers that the enor- 
mous edition of 3,000,000 copies will 
soon be exhausted. You must hurry 
if you want yours. 

" 


212,000. 


Challenge in our 32 years’ history have 
PHILIPSBORN’S offered such wonderful 
values as tee will find in this book. ‘‘Miss 
Economy” brings 2,000 Challenge Bargains 
—the cast sensational values in America. 
aa remember that we guarantee our prices 
to be NEPAL in the U.S. A. Furthermore, 
WE + ‘AY AL =~ CHARGES on every 
order, 1 wd or small. 


Real Paris Models | 
|) Beautiful Gowns, Coats, Suits || 


The originalscosting as high as 5,000 | 
francs in France — purchased direct from 
famous French dressmakers. We sell actual 
reproductions of these beautiful _— im- 
portations for as little as wo little as $14.98 


Charming NEYSA McMEIN 
Famous Artist andDesigner Says: 
¥ “Nothing I saw at the famous dressmakers 
of Paris excels the wonderful display as- 


sembled in ~~ s Spring and Sum- 
mer Style Book. It is truly a work of art.” 


+Hurry-If YouWant One 


PHILIPSBORN’S Springand Sum- 
f, mer Style Book has created a nation-wide 
ii} sensation. If you want one of these beauti- 
ful color-illustrated ks—if you want to 
save money —if you want tosee the authori- 
\| tative newstyles for the coming season—you 
must act at once. 


| Sign and mail this coupon NOW! 


|PHILIPSBORNS| 


et 95 CHICAGO L 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


and Homes readers are welcome. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


Hearts 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Bending the Twigs 


The thought given to the children of 
today is reflected wherever men and 
women are centered. During the short 
course at Ames, the best effort of spe- 
cialists was devoted to the boys and 
girls. Their program was not alto- 
gether a study program, it held play 
and cultural topics as well. We meta 
group of girls talking excitedly about 
the hour given to musical apprecia- 
tion; a time when the theme of the 
music they were to hear was explained 
and they were asked to listen and in- 
terpret the message of the composer. 

Busy business men are devoting 
their time to work among the juniors 
in club work and as scout masters in 
the Boy Scouts. 

Twice within the last month we have 
seen half a dozen women taking time 
out of their busy days to cook and 
serve a dinner to the children of their 
junior church. 

Before the Chamber of Commerce 
“Council of Members” a man told of 
the great work of the Junior Red 
Cross and announced that a group of 
boys from this organization would sing 
to them. When, to the sound of a stir- 
ring march, twenty or more’ boys 
marched in, that group of men and 
women applauded the group of boys as 
coming citizens. We thought it would 
be well when children appear on the 
program for song numbers if they were 
always brought in from the rear to the 
sound of music, with heads held high 
and shoulders squared. 

“Blank isn’t showing his best chick- 
ens this year,” a man said at one of the 
poultry shows. “He gave his best pen 
to his boy for a boys’ and girls’ poultry 
club show and so he lost out, but he 
don’t care, the boy will win.” 

It is not always convenient for farm- 
ers to spare their boys and girls for 
club work, but they are willing to get 
along without the children’s services 
during the time the club needs them. 
This is a generation that is anxious to 
serve the children, and to prepare 
them for their responsibilities as par- 
ents and citizens. “The children will 
win.” 


A Pety: tae the Families 


A subscriber writes: 

“We want to give a party to the fam- 
ilies in our neighborhood before the 
farm work gets too heavy. What 
would you suggest for entertainment?” 

If the party is given near St. Pat- 
rick’s day, the entertainment might 
take the form of a St. Patrick’s day 
party. 

If invitations are 
them on wrapping paper 
They might read: 


sent out, write 
in green ink. 


COMING! 
St. Patrick’s Party, March 17, at 
Blue Ridge Farm. 

Sure, and if you’re not too busy, 

Crank your Cadillac or “Lizzie”; 

Park your folks with us at seven, 

Leave them parked until eleven. 

Get acquainted with your neighbor, 

Trade your jokes as well as labor. 

/ 

When the guests arrive assign each 
to one of four groups—Flinnigans, Mil- 
ligans, Harrigans and Murphys. These 
act as competitive groups during the 
evening for games and stunts. 

Each group should put on a charade, 
using an Irish name for the word 
acted. 

A catch stunt consists in offering a 
prize for a contest which is not named. 
Supply the guests with pencils and pa- 
per and ask them to write down all of 
the Irish names, slang words and Irish 
expressions they can think of. The 


prize is not awarded to the one who | 


writes the most, but to the one who 








writes the fewest; on the grounds that 
he writes the best English. 

Number all of the guests with a let- 
ter and a number; the numbers are 
to be written consecutively, but the let- 
ters used in series of threes. For ex- 
ample, there will be 1A, 2A, 3A. These 
three belong together as the three 
leaves of the shamrock. When found, 
they make a lucky four-leaf by taking 
another member who bears the same 
number as one of the number or a 
multiple of the three. For example, 11 
might be taken or 12 or 18. This is a 
good mixing exercise. When a lucky 
four is found, each of the four is en- 
titled to wear a four-leaf clover made 
of green paper. Their number can 
not be broken. Broken shamrocks must 
each provide a stunt or pay a fine with 
a story. Large single leaves may have 
fortunes written on them and put in a 
big bowl for the salad course when re- 
freshments are served. 

If the hostess is clever at cutting 
out, or can get a florist’s catalog for 
models, she can make potatoes for 
place cards, one for each couple; cut 
them in two and let the guests draw 
them from a bowl and match for part- 
ners, 

For table decorations, have a small 
mirror or a piece of glass set over a 
green paper, for an artificial lake; bor- 
der this with shamrocks and circle it 
with animal cracker pigs stuck on 
small round wafers with green icing. 

Since the potato is as Irish as the 
shamrock, if desired the refreshments 
may be brown. in color scheme. Brown 
bread sandwiches, fruit salad, browned 
with carameled sugar, chocolate cake 
with coffee or caramel icing, 
coffee. 

Or white sandwiches tied with green 
ribbon, green salad with a green mar- 
aschino cherry on top, little cakes dec- 
orated with green gumdrops put to- 
gether in three like shamrocks, and 
green tea with lemon. 

The important thing in a party is 
to get everyone to take part. Coming 
dressed in a hard times costume or as 
a child adds to the merriment of the 
party. 


Good Citizenship 
The American citizenship committee 
of the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. J. C. Cummins, chairman, 


and composed of women from each of 
the districts, has issued a letter to club 
sisters recommending a list of publica- 
tions for study and reference in their 
efforts for a better understanding and 
appreciation of good citizenship. ° 

The letter also suggests that a com- 
mittee from various clubs visit the of- 
fice of the county clerks, obtain the 
names of persons about to be natural- 
ized and make a formal program of 
welcome into citizenship. It is sug- 
gested that where any applicant is re- 
fused final papers, the clubwomen as- 
certain the cause and seek in a friend- 
ly way, such visiting the family, 
helping in further instruction and en- 
couragement, particularly with the 
wives, mothers and daughters. 

The committee further urges coéper- 
ation with all organizations doing any 
kind of American citizenship work in 
encouraging their use of programs as 
well as in the schools, churches and 
other organizations in their towns. 

They are turther asked. to enforce 
the law in relation to the use of the 
United States flag on public buildings 
and to acquaint themselves with the 
etiquette in relation to the hanging and 
handling of the flag. 


as 


Keep brown sugar in the refrigerator 
inwan open jar; the moisture will 
soften the lumps. The refrigerator is 
a good place to keep dried fruit also. 


cocoa or | 
} 
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Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


is different. Lasts four *imes as tong as ordin 
olish and gives your stove a brilliant, silky finish. 
Will not rub off or dust off—makes your stoves look 
like new. 
Made by a special process of the highest le ma- 
terials. Economical too—ueed less often and does not 
waste. Will not settle and cake in the can—the last 
drop works like the first. Made in paste and liquid: 
same quality, same results. Just it—one can will 
convince you. Order from your dealer today. 
Use Black Silk po len ne fron Enamel on 
rates, registers, stove-pipes—prevents rusting, 
Gse Biack Silk Metal Polish for silver, nickel 
or brass. It has no equal for use on automobiles. 
BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH WORKS 
STERLIN' LINOIS 











ine Range 
a Re Till 
Oct.1 to Pay 


Stove Prices Hit Bottom 
Buy direct from manu- 
facturers. Get our split 
price offer—small first pay- 
ment—balance Oct. Ist. 
No interest. Most beau- 
tiful ranges ever made. 
Porcelain blue enamel— 
femme esigns that make your 
= heart swell with 
pride. 
| Write Today— 
Don’t Wait 














| Satisfied customers 
everywhere. Money 
Bs) back guarantee. Special 
WH Sale. Write today. See 
)savings you can make 
on Kalamazoo Furnaces, Paint, Fencing, 
Shoes and other farm and home needs. 
Money-saving event of years. _Don’t miss it. 
Get our catalog. Your credit is good. 
Ask @r Catalog No.116 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


“IT SURE HELPS” 


Users Praise Heartily This Won- 
derful Preparation For the 
Treatment of Pain 


“Tt sure helps!” That is what hundreds of 
letters from usersof Marigold Brand Electic 
Liniment say, testifying to its wonderful 
efficacy for relieving Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Catarrh, Headache, Toothache, Hay 
Fever. etc. 


This is not a patent medicine but for external use only 


Drop usa postal today for the little booklet 
which tells you about the many uses on the 
farm of this unexcelled preparation, and 
quotes from many letters we have received 
from users. Or, better yet—send today for 
large size bottle at special price of $2.00, 
and if it doesn’t do all we claim for it, return 
the empty bottle and get your money back. 
There are ne conditions to this offer. 


Marigold Electic Liniment Is Sold Only By Ourselves! 


THE MARIGOLD LINIMENT COMPANY 
201 Pearl St. Sioux City, lowa 
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325 FAVORITE GOSPEL SONGS 
are contained i in VICTORY age 


he popular book of the day, every _sel 

Sy: Ben tried and Mr. Homer 
Rodeheaver. F 
‘Vices. J 

Cloth, in quantities, at repa aid 
5 : Manila, aba Limp, 46c Cloth, single 

copies, postr 
: AWAKENING SONGS, 256 pages, 
and SONGS FOR SERVICE, 288 
2 Speke same price as VICTORY 
| SON 
= SOYFUL PRAISE, 128 pages; 20c 
‘| Limp, 15¢ Manila, in quantities, not 
| prepaid. 

Saas: RAINBOW SACRED RECORDS 
aeunee 1 of Gospel Songs and messages by 
srominent singers and evangelists. 
jear Homer Rodeheaver, Mrs. 
‘4 Asher, and many others sing your 

favorite pong on our Records, 76c 
each—Ask for list. 

Write for complete catalog. 
co 








SK FOR OUR 
EASTER EXERCISES 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPAN 
615 McClurg Bidg. Dept. , 814 Wainut St. 
Chicago, tt. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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(S_LEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind," 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 

















light and sun during some part of the 
day. Dark, gloomy kitchens may often 
be transformed into cheerful work rooms 
by cutting an additional window or even 
by painting walis and woodwork a color 
that reflects rather than absorbs light. 
Reflectors behind wall lamps and lights 
help in throwing light where it is most 
needed.”’ 








The Fuss in the Big Pine 


Peter Rabbit hopped down the Crooked 
Little Path to the Lone Little Path, and 
then he hopped down the Lone Little Path 
to the home of Johnny Chuck. Johnny 
Chuck sat on his doorstep dreaming. They 
were very pleasant dreams that Johnny 
was dreaming, very pleasant dreams in- 
deed. They were such pleasant dreams 
that for once Johnny Chuck forgot to 
put his funny little ears on guard. So 
Johnny Chuck sat on his doorstep dream- 
ing and heard nothing. 

Lipperty-lipperty-lip down the Lone 
Little Path came Peter Rabbit. He saw 
Johnny Chuck sitting on his doorstep, 
and he stopped long enough to pluck a 
long stem of grass. Then very, very 
softly he stole up behind Johnny Chuck. 
Reaching out with the long stem of 
grass, he tickled one of Johnny Chuck’s 
ears. 

Johnny Chuck slapped at his ear with 
a little blaqk hand, for he thought a fly 
was bothering him, just as Peter Rab- 
bit meant that he should. Peter tickled 
the other ear. Johnny Chuck shook his 
head and slapped at this ear with the 
other little black hand. Peter almost 
giggled. He sat. still a few minutes, and 
then tickled Johnny Chuck again. Johnny 
slapped three or four times at the imag- 
inary fly. This time Peter clapped both 
hands over his mouth to keep from 
laughing. 

Once more he tickle? Johnny Chuck. 
This time Johnny jumpea clear off his 
doorstep. Peter Rabbit laughed before 
he could clap his hands over his mouth. 
Of course Johnny Chuck heard him and 
whirled about. When he saw Peter Rab- 
bit and the long stem of grass, he laughed, 


too. 
“Hello, Peter Rabbit! You fooled me 
that time. Where’d you come from?” 


asked Johnny Chuck. 

“Down the Lone Little Path from the 
Crooked Tittle Path, and down the 
Crooked Little Path from the top of the 
hill,” replied Peter Rabbit. 

Then they sat down side by side on 
Johnny Chuck’s doorstep to watch Reddy 
Fox hunting for his dinner on the Green 
Meadows. 

Pretty soon they heard Blacky the 
Crow cawing very loudly. They could 
see him on the tip-top of a big pine in 
the Green Forest on the edge of the 
Green Meadows. 

“Caw, caw caw! Caw, caw. caw!” 
shouted Blacky the Crow, at the top of 
his lungs. 

In a few minutes they saw all of 
Blacky’s aunts and uncles and cousins 
flying over to join “Blacky at the big 
pine in the midst of the Green Forest. 
Soon there was a great, big crowd of 
crows around the big pine, all talking 
at once. Such a racket! Such a dread- 
ful racket! Every few minutes one of 
them would fly into the big pine and 
yell at the top of his lungs. ‘Then all 
of them would caw together. Another 
would fly into the big pine and they 
would do it all over again. 

Peter Rabbit began to get interested, 
very much interested indeed, for you 
Know that Peter has a very great deal 
of curiosity. 

“Now I wonder what on earth Blacky 
the Crow and all of his aunts and his 
uncles and his cousins are making such 
a terrible fuss about over there,’ said 
Peter Rabbit. 

“T’m sure f don’t know,” replied Johnny 
Chuck “They seem to be having a 
g00d time, anyway. My gracious, how 
noisy they are!” 

(Continued next week) 


CHEESE-MAKING POPULAR. 


Farm women in Bremer and Woodbury 
counties, Towa, are making soft cheese 
for home use and saving considerable 
money as a result, according to the home 
demonstration agents, In Bremer county 
@ two-day school of instruction was held. 
As 4 result, the saving in the cost of the 
cheese nrade at home amounted to 17 cents 
a pound. 

In Woodbury county, Swiss cheese was 
demonstrated, and the farmers in attend- 
ance say that they can get more for their 
milk when sold as whole milk for cheese 
than as market milk. An interesting meet- 
Ing was held in the county recently, in 
charge of Miss Edna Rhoads, home dem- 
onstration agent, at which all the women 
present were of French descent. At this 
meeting the French cheese-making pro- 
cesses were taken up. 

Any one who desires to get instruction 
AS to the manner of handling milk for 
cheese-making can secure bulletins from 
the extension service at Iowa State Col- 

se, at Ames. 


, Are sink, stove, work table and other 
ee _ parts of your kitcher well 
Panera Every kitchen needs good arti- 
cial lighting as well ag plenty of day- 





Fashion Department 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





9962. 


Mothers are beginning to plan Easter 
clothes for the children, and so today we 
are showing a selection of styles which 
may help some mothers to solve the prob- 
lem. 

No. 1070—Girl’s and Child’s Cape—A cir- 
cular cape like the one shown is needed 
to complete the spring wardrobe for the 
little girl. The pattern cuts in sizes 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10. 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2% yards 36-inch material with 64 yards 
binding. 

No. 1318—Girl’s Cape Dress—This is a 
most practical style because the cape is 
detachable so that the dress can be worn 
either with or without the cape. The 
pattern cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 3% yards 36-inch 
material with % yard 86-inch lining for 
cape. 

No. 13840—Boy'’s Suit—The style illus- 
trated consists of a slip-on blouse and 
separate trousers. The latter are straight 
and the collar and vest may be of a con- 
rasting material. The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
1% vards 36-inch material. . 

No. 1020—-Girl’s Dress—A gingham dress 
that is dressy enough for Sunday, shows 
the latest in collars and a very pretty 
tunic. The pattern cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12 
and 14 yeurs. Size 8 requires 2% yards 
36-inch material with % yard 36-inch con- 
trasting material. 


No. 9578—Boy’'s Suit—This Norfolk style 
illustrated would be most appropriate for 
the junior boy's new spring suit. The 
pattern cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2%% yards 44-inch material 
and *% yard 22-inch lining. 

No. 1276—Child’s Dress—Not unlike a 
peasant’s smock is this demure little one- 
piece frock. The sleeves, which are quite 
full and gathered into wristbands, are 
joined to the dress in raglan style. The 
pattern cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years, 
Size 4 requires 1% yards 36-inch material. 

No. 9962—Girl’s Dress—A fluffy frock 
of organdie made like the one illustrated 
will be sure to please any little miss. The 
pattern cuts in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size & requires 2% yards 36-inch 
material with 2% yards ribbon. 

No. 1019—Girl’s Dress—The ruffly skirt 
of this frock, which would make the love- 
liest party dress, could be bound with rib- 
bon, and the kimono waist, becomingly 
collared with sheer, white organdie. The 
pattern cuts in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 8% yards 36-inch 
material, with % yard 36-inch contrasting 
material, 









These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10¢e 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
Sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit in 
stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly, 

















A Beautiful 
Jell-O Book will 
be Sent Free 
\ toany address 


upon 























ELL-O for children! Children know what pleases 
them and they enjoy pretty desserts that taste good 
just as much as the grown-ups do. 

It is a real boon to a busy mother to find a des- 
sert that her children like and ask for and which she 
knows is good for them. That is why Jell-O is such a 
great family dish,—they all like it. 


JELL- | 


CAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 


The American Offices 
and Factory of the Gen- 
esee Pure Food Company 
are at Le Roy, New York, 
in the famous Genesee 
Valley Country. 


The Offices and Factory 
of The Genesee Pure 
Food Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., are at Bridge- 
burg, Ontario, on the 
Niagara River. 






























SPIRIN 


Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 


WARNING! 


- Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed ‘by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 

Colds Headache 


Toothache Neuralgia 
Earache Lumbago 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Drugzgists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 

















Attention Beekeepers! : 


We have a full line of Lewis ‘‘Beeware” to supply all your 
needs, ‘These Supplies are of highest quality and perfect workman- 
ship. Proper Bee Equipment means more honey and more honey 
means more money to you. Attractive discounts allowed on quantity 
orders. Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 





Order today from Department “X”’ 




















WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmey 
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“Crispy an’ crunchy an” all-the- 
time-crackly! An’ never tough 
or may Gee, what would 
happen if Kellogg’s got all eated 
up before tomorrow!”” 


certainly realize the 
difference in Corn Flakes 
when you eat Kelloggs 


From the instant you open the generous sized 
package till they’re tucked away in great and tiny 
‘‘bread-baskets,’’ Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are a de- 
light! You can’t even look at those big sunny-brown 
flakes, all joyously flavored, crisp and crunchy, with- 
out getting hungry! Kellogg’s are never leathery 
or tough or hard to eat—they’re just wonderful! 


Such a spread for big and little boys and girls— 
the sweetheart of fine white corn kernels deliciously 
flavored and deliciously toasted in Kellogg’s own 
way! You can’t imagine anything more 
joyous to eat at any hour. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are childhood’s 
ideal food! Kiddies can eat as much as 
they can carry! Every mouthful makes 
for health, for sleepy-time-stomachs! 


Don’t just ask for ‘‘corn flakes’?! You, 
say KELLOGG’S—the original kind in 
the RED and GREEN package! 


yy 


CORN FLAKES 


Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN. cooked and krumbled 


“GRITTY” BUTTER 


—how quick dissolving salt prevents it 


The surest way to avoid 
gritty butter is to use a pure 
salt that is quick-dissolving. 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt 
is pure salt, of a soft, porous 
flaky texture. It dissolves 
quicker than other ealts, 
which are either of hard, 
flaky, or granular, non-por- 
ous texture. That is why 
it penetrates the butter thor- 
oughly, withdrawing all the 
surplus moisture with least 
working. 
Best for meat curing, cook- 
ing, baking and table use. | 
Will not cake or lump as | I 
ordinary salte do. | | 
Put up in 70 Ib. bags of | | 
linenized material which i) | 

WNL I 

MR 

Colonial Salt 


makes fine toweling. 
The soft porous flakes 
of ‘‘Colonial”’ dissolve 



























































The crystals or flakes 
of ordinary salt are hard 
and slow dissolving. instantly. 


COLONIAL:<:SALT 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY — AKRON, OHIO 
Chicago, Ill, Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR STOCK SALT—USE COLONIAL BLOCK SALT 


ALIFORNIA EVERLASTING 


Wonderfully Beautituu FLOWERS 








Our Scientific Method will stop that 


choose. varieties. Big money growing them for mar- 
Ok Mit tells bow our Necural’ Ganrenteed ket. One man made $30, 000 in last three years. 
eee ine Tn rt RT Paeket et the — os directions raged pm 

be 71-77 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich, | 187g catalogue of flower secds, pan 

















(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


_ 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight cksnges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. § 











Amos Warns Israel 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 12, 1922. Amos, 6:1-8.) 


“Woe to them that are at ease in 
Zion, and to them that are secure in 
the mountain of Samaria, the notable 
men of the* chief of the nations, to 
whom the house of Israel come! (2) 
Pass ye into Calneh, and see; and from 
thence go ye to Hamath the great; 
then go down to Gath of the Philis- 
tines: are they better than these king- 
doms? or is their border greater than 
your border? (3) Ye that put far away 
the evil day, and cause the seat of 
violence to come near: (4) that lie 
upon beds of ivory, and stretch them- 
selves upon their couches, and eat 
the lambs out of the flock, and the 
calves out of the midst of the stall; 
(5) that sing idle songs to the sound 
of the viol; that invent for themselves 
instruments of music, like David; (6) 
that drink wine in bowls, and anoint 
themselves with the chief oils; but 
they are not grieved for the affliction 
of Joseph. (7) Therefore shall they 
now go captive with the first that go 
captive; and the revelry of them that 
stretched themselves shall pass away. 
(8) The Lord Jehovah hath sworn by 
himself, saith Jehovah, the Lord of 
Hosts: I abhor the excellency of Ja- 
cob, and hate his palaces: therefore 
will I deliver up the city with all that 
is therein.” 


To understand this or any other les- 
son, we should know as much as pos- 
sible about the times and the man, as 
well as the message. Only in _ this 
way can we get its true meaning. The 
times were those of Jeroboam II, a 
period of great national extravagance, 
as we may learn from reading II Kings, 
14:23-27. Never since the days of 
David and Solomon had Israel been 
so prosperous. Hamath, the great 
fortress at the fords of the Euphrates, 
had been retaken and the Philistines 
subdued. 

It was a time of cruel oppression of 
the poor. “Hear this word, ye kine 
of Bashan, that are in the mountain of 
Samaria, that oppress the poor, that 
crush the needy, that say unto their 
lords, Bring, and let us drink.” (Amos, 
4:1.) “Forasmuch, therefore, as ye 
trample upon the poor, and take ex- 
actions from him of wheat.’ “For I 
know how manifold are your transgres- 
sions, and how mighty are your sins— 
ye that afflict the just, that take a 
bribe, and that turn aside the needy in 
the gate from their right.” (Amos, 
5:12.) 

It was a time of great luxury for the 
rich, as seen from the lesson. It was a 
time also when outwardly there was 
every manifestation of devotion— 
crowds of worshipers at the sanctuary, 
abundant sacrifices, splendid musical 
recitals. “I hate, I despise your feasts, 
and I will take no delight in your sol- 
emn assemblies. Yea, tho ye offer me 
your burnt-offerings, and meal-offer- 
ings, I will not accept them; neither 
will I regard the peace-offerings of 
your fat beasts. Take thou away from 
me the noise of thy songs; for I will 
not hear the melody of thy viols. But 
let justice run down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
(Amos, 5:21-24.) Such were the times. 

The man was Amos, a herdsman of 
Tekoa, a town on a high ridge, six 
miles south of Bethlehem, overlooking 
the valley of the Jordan, along the dry 
ridges of which he had doubtless led 
his flocks. No prophet by profession 
was he; but a man of wide knowledge, 
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ligious convictions, and a wonderful 
gift of picturesque presentation of the 
most profound truths, in a truly force- 
ful style, which has few equals in all 
literature, sacred or profane. 

Altho he belonged to Judah, his 
short public ministry was at Bethel, 
at that time the most popular sanctu- 
ary in the kingdom of the ten tribes. 
It was located about twelve miles 
north of Jerusalem, or about twenty 
miles from the prophet’s home. He 
appeared there probably at the time of 
some great festival, announcing that 
the time had come when Jehovah was 
applying the plumb line of righteous- 
ness to every man and to every 
institution, and that everything found 
out of plumb must perish. He then 
intimated that as a result of this ex- 
act measurement, the high places and 
the sanctuary and the cities of the 
land should be rendered desolate, and 
the dynasty of Jeroboam perish. 

Whether the people understood what 
Amos meant by applying the plumb- 
line or not, this last was plain enough 
and created a profound sensation. 
Amaziah, the high priest of Bethel, 
sent word to Jeroboam that Amos was 
creating a disturbance, until “the land 
is not able to bear all his words.” He 
also gave the prophet some fatherly 
advice to the effect that he had better 
go back to his own country and proph- 
esy, but not to disturb the repose of 
the sanctuary at Bethel and make 
trouble for the government. The re- 
ply of Amos to Amaziah may be found 
in Amos, 7:14-17. That he did escape 
with his life may be known from the 
fact that we have this prophecy. If 
we will read it carefully from begin- 
ning to end, we will get the point of 
view of the prophet. 

In the first two chapters he pro- 
nounces the doom of Syria, the Philis- 
ties, Edom, Moab, Ammon, not be- 
cause they were heathen, but because 
as heathens they had violated the fun- 
morality in 
their dealings with men. He visits 
severe condemnation upon Judah and 
Israel because, as people of God, they 
knew better, and yet, knowing better, 
they committed the crimes of heath- 
ens. He stands for the rights of the 
poor and the oppressed. He rebukes 
the robbery and the luxury of the rich, 
accompanied as it is with attendance 
on public worship and costly oblations. 
Putting it in modern English, he says: 
All your church-going and your of- 
ferings unto Jehovah avail nothing, 
unless accompanied by right living and 
just dealing. 

He pictures Jehovah as omnipotent, 


as omnipresent, as omniscient, who 
keeps account and will punish and 
wipe out of existence a nation that 


will not do justice to the poor and pun- 
ish the evil-doers. 

Coming to the lesson, he pronounces 
a woe on those “that are at ease in 
Zion,” who see the evils of the times 
and make no effort to cure them; who 
shirk all responsibility and put their 
confidence in the court of Samaria, the 
chief men who are now in control of 
the destinies of Israel, In modern 
language: Woe to those who go to 
church, sing and pray and contribute, 
but take no part in correcting the evils 
around them, regarding that as the 
business of the legislature or congress- 
If you think there is no danger, that 
things are not as bad as painted, and 
that everything will come out right, 
he says, in effect, read history; see 
what happened to Chaldea, or the cit- 
ies founded by Nimrod, which _ per- 
ished because of corruption, as did all 
the cities of the Euphrates. (Amos 
was evidently acquainted with the pen- 
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tateuch, which we are now told was 
written some years after he died!) 
After you have studied the history of 
that nation, come this way to Hamoth, 
the great fortress at the fords of the 
Euphrates. Then study the history of 
Gath, the great Philistine stronghold. 
All these have been destroyed because 
they were corrupt. Don’t imagine that 
Samaria or Judah can escape. These 
great cities and strongholds have per- 
ished. Can you hope to escape? The 
evil day is coming. You can not es- 
cape while you allow injustice to con- 
tinue unrebuked and unpunished. 

He then gives us a very striking pic- 
ture of the idle rich: reclining on beds 
of ivory, stretching themselves on lux- 
urious couches, feeding on choice 
dainties, lambs and calves, drinking 
wine trom the sacred bowls of the 
sanctuary (as the word translated 
“bowls” seems to indicate), gorging 
themselves with wine, and accompany- 
ing their drinking with the sound of 
the viol, inventing new instruments of 
music, and anointing themselves with 
the chief ointments. They are not 
grieved for the oppression or “afflic- 
tion of Joseph;” that is, spend no time 
regretting the demoralized and corrupt 
condition ot their country. 

Having thus pictured the indiffer- 
ence of those who live at ease to the 
public welfare, who trust that the 
leaders at the national capital will see 
that everything comes out right in the 
end, thus ignoring the history of oth- 
er nations that have fallen because 
of their corruption, their epicurean 
mode of life, their gluttony and drunk- 
enness and their profanation of things 
sacred, the prophet succeeds to pro- 
nounce the doom of Israel. “There- 
fore shall they (the leaders) now go 
captive with the first that go captive.” 
The banquet of delicacies shall be 
snatched away from them as they lie 
at ease on their couches. For Jehovah 
hath registered an oath that because 
He abhors the pride and the palaces of 
Jacob, which hath profaned His sanc- 
tuary and defiled His house, the city 
and all that dwell therein shall go into 
captivity. 

If you will read the story as re- 
corded in II Kings, you will see that 
the prophecy of Amos was. speedily 
fulfilled; and that Jeroboam II, the 
great and prosperous, was the last rul- 
ing king of the ten tribes. His suc- 
cessors were mere adventurers or sa- 
traps of the Assyrians, and the politi- 
cal condition of the country very much 
like that of Mexico at the present 
time. The nation, however prosperous 
outwardly, was rotten at the core, and 
made feebie resistance to Assyria, 
whose name, altho he never mentions 
it, was in the undercurrent of the vi- 
sion of Amos. For this farmer prophet 
was a statesman as well as a preacher 
of righteousness. 

The lesson taught by Amos, both in 
the passage in the lesson and in his 
entire prophecy, may’ be summed up 
thus: That there can be no national 
stability except in a righteous and just 
government; and a righteous and just 
government can exist only with a 
righteous and just people. That the 
oppression of the poor and ill-gotten 
gain, the result of oppression, and the 
luxury and dissipation that inevitably 
go with ill-gotten gains, sap the very 
foundations of national life. And that, 
whether in heathen or Christian lands, 
no splendor of ceremonial in connec- 
tion with the outward observance of 
religion will win the favor of a just 
and righteous God. It is a lesson for 
our times as well as his; a lesson for 
every country and every age; and a 
lesson that human nature in times of 
prosperity is ever likely to forget. 

It is well to note that the form of 
intemperance in this lesson is that of 
the wealthy. Heavy feasting led to 
heavy drinking then; and so it does 
now, and always will. Solomon wisely 
grouped together gluttony and drunk- 
enness as twin vices. Intemperance 
is increasing with us among the rich, 
as anyone who is familiar with the life 
of great cities and of our national cap- 
ital knows very well. Naturally, the 


‘wealthy and the well-to-do. 








well-to-do ape the habits and vices of 
the rich, as well as their style of living, 
and naturally the women imitate the 
example of the men with whom they 
associate. Herein, as in the days of 
Amos, lies the greatest danger to the 
American people from intemperance. 
This vice does not stop with the 
For, alas, 
alcohol is at home all along the route, 
from the palace to the hovel, from the 
splendid ball room to the lowest 
brothel. It is always and everywhere 
the companion of sensuality, whether 
in its alluring or most disgusting 
forms. 





Camouflaging the Old Gown 


Camouflaging may be applied to the 
peaceful arts as well as to war, and 
one application which will interest all 
women is camouflaging a dress so it 
looks quite different. 

A dark wool dress of serge, broad- 
cloth or tricotine may have collars and 
cuffs of the same material in contrast- 
ing colors, white or cream, satin, plain 
or embroidered, pongee or linen. The 
edges may be finished with blanket 
stitching in silk or wool, bound with 
silk braid or faced. If broadcloth or 
other napped material is used, the 
edges might be pinked or notched, 
since such material does not ravel. 

For the silk, satin, georgette, net or 
organdie dress, collars and cuffs are 
suitable. They may be plain, hem- 
stitched or embroidered with a small 
design. Often a new belt or sash like 
the material, a silk cord with tassels, 
or one of the popular beaded belts, will 
make a really new dress of the old one. 
A vestee to match collar and cuffs, or 
made of some bit of gaily-embroidered 
satin or wool, transforms an otherwise 
drab looking costume into something 
quite festive. If one has several of 
these vestees she may alternate them 
for different occasions, using snaps to 
fasten them in place.—New York State 
College, Cornell. 


A MUSICAL MIXER. 


A pleasing variation of the ‘‘mixing”’ 
scheme is to give eacn of the young peo- 
ple as they arrive a slip of paper bearing 
the name of some familiar song. Among 
these songs may be mentioned “Old Black 
Joe,”” ‘“‘America,’ ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
“Dixie,”” ete. As early as possible, each 
one must mix with the crowd and find his 
co-partners in song, who shall group 
themselves in a particular part of the 
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room, and when called upon by the lead- 
er they must present their musical selec- 
tion. In this way each group exhibits its 
musical abilities, and prizes may be 
awarded to those who render their se- 
lection in the best form. Finally, the 
leader may direct certain groups to sing 
at once, and then all groups to sing their 


certain songs at the same time. and the 
resulting ‘‘confusion of tongues” may be 
imagined. As a part of this scheme, in 
addition to the song specified, a musical 
instrument may be designated, and when 
the singing is called for, the song must 
be given with imitations of the special 
instrument which has been assigned. . 
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KILL HOG WORMS 


OR MONEY BACK . 





A WONDERFUL NEW 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 
FOR HOG WORMS 


To meet the demand among Stock 
Growers, Farm Advisers and Farmers 
for a High Grade Santonin Worm Cap- 
sule for Pigs, we have placed on the 
market a Worm Capsule that contains 
a full dose of pure Santonin which we 
guarantee to be the best Santonin Cap- 
sule to be bought at any price. 

We guarantee Wakefield’s Full Dose 
Santonin Capsule to actually kill every 
worm—large and small in thestomach 
and intestines, to carry off the dead 
worms and to put the entire digestive 
tract of the animal in condition to 
take on weight at a record rate or we 
refund your money. 

Wakefield’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules 
contain a full dose of pure Russian San- 
tonin which costs us $150.00 per pound 
and we invite all Agricultural Colleges or 
state chemists to analyze them. 

For a year we have had the best chemists 
in the United States working on a remedy 
for Hog Worms, with the result that we 
have the two best worm remedies in their 
respective classes. 

Wakefield’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules 
which we back up with our 76 years record 
in business and Guarantee to destroy every 
form of stomach and intestinal worm, $7.00 

ver hundred. MONEY BACK IF NOT 
ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 

Wakefield’s No. 2 Worm Capsules which 
we guarantee to be the best worm capsule 
not taining Santoni They have given 
fine results in thousands of cases and are 
the best among the less expensive capsules, 
$5.00 per hundred. 

Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 
FREE SET OF INSTRUMENTS with a 
$26.00 order. 

Prompt service. We ship all orders two 
hours after received. 


C. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 


Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 

















Free Book on Feeding 
New Free Book Tells How to Save 
Feed—Market Earlier and Make 
Bigger Profits. 


Farmers everywhere will be inter- 
ested in a new 24-page book which 
gives the experience of hundreds of 


feeders who are raising live stock at 
good profits regardless of market 
conditions. His book is_ entitled 
“How to Feed for Bigger Profits” 
and covers every an- 
gle of feeding in a 
clear and easy-to-un- 
derstand manner. 

Besides valuable 
hints on how to save 
feed, this book tells 
How to feed for mar- 
ket, How to make 
dairy cows give more 
milk, How to get bet- 
fer prices for live stock, How to pre- 
vent diseases and common disorders 
which cause so much loss each year. 
No matter what kind of stock you are 
raising, this valuable book will be a 
real guide to better success and big- 
ger profits. 

Take advantage of the simple and 
practicz) methods that are bringing 
success €0 feeders in all parts of the 
country, The highest authorities on 
live stock have contributed to this 
useful book. Simply send your name 
and-address and this Free Book will 
be sent you by return mail. No need 
to guess; know ‘the facts. This book 
will save you time, money and worry. 
Send at once—Dept. 806 Home Wel- 
fare Dept. 
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AS an advertising medium, the 

columns of this paper are un- 
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New Zealand Increases Dairy . 
Exports 


New Zealand is becoming increasing- 
ly important as a butter producing na- 
tion. Exports of butter from New Zea- 
land jumped from 30,334,000 pounds 
during the seasonal year ending July 
30, 1920, to 71,351,000 pounds during 
the seasonal year ending July 30, 1921. 
In 1920, a total of 645,459 pounds of 
New Zealand butter came to the United 
States, while in 1921, exports to this 
country totaled 702,636 pounds. The 
price levels of this butter on the New 
York City market since September, 
1921, have been higher than the price 
levels of comparable grades of New 
Zealand butter on the London market. 

The seasonal trend of production and 
marketing of butter in New Zealand is 
exactly the opposite of that in the Unit- 
ed States, thus making it possible to 
place exports of New Zealand butter 
on the markets of the United States 
when the production of butter is at the 
minimum and the movement cf domes- 
tic cold storage butter is the greatest 
and when the price levels are above 
the average for the year. 

Because of the good pasturage in 
New Zealand since Aug. 1, 1921, the 
new season’s output of butter has al- 
ready shown a _ sgubstantial increase 
over that for the same period of last 
season. The proportionate production 
of butter and cheese in New Zealand 
may be changed from time to time to 
meet the shifting conditions of supply 
and demand, as most of the large fac- 
tories are equipped for the manufac- 
ture of either butter or cheese. New 
Zealand’s cheese exports have averaged 
161,000,000 for each of the past two 
years, which gives her the rank of the 
world’s leading cheese-exporting coun- 
try. 





Plans for Holstein Meeting 

A great educational exhibit and a 
sale of 150 selected Holstein cattle 
from all over the United States will 


| be features of the annual convention 


of the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, at Kansas City, Missouri, 
June 4-10. The National Dairy Coun- 
cil and several agricultural colleges 
will display educational exhibits. Cat- 
tle from the various states will be 
shown in competition for a $600 purse, 
the money to be divided among the 
state associations of the three states 
having the best exhibits. 

The cattle selected for the sale must 
conform to a high standard. Cows five 
years old or over must have seven-day 
records of 600 pounds of milk or 30 
pounds of butter, or yearly records of 
20,000 pounds of milk or 1,000 pounds 
of butter. Heifers must produce in 
proportion, and bulls and heifers not 
in milk must be from dams meeting 
these requirements. 


Canada Margarine Production 
Declines 


Between April 1 and October 31, 
1921, there was manufactured in Can- 
ada 1,017,158 pounds of oleomargarine, 
compared with 4,007,497 pounds during 
the same period of 1920. Including the 
month of November, 1921, the produc- 
tion totaled 1,237,385 pounds. Imports 
of oleomargarine into Canada for the 
period April 1 to November 30, 1921, 
were 946,844 pounds, compared with 
3,290,028 pounds for the same period 
during 1920, and 3,827,521 pounds for 
the corresponding months of 1919. On 
the basis of 8,500,000 population, the 
per capita consumption for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1920, was 1.86 
pounds and for 1921 it was 1.25 pounds, 
showing a decline of .61 of a pound per 
capita. 





SECRETARY WALLACE SPEAKS BY 


WIRELESS 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace re- 
cently addressed an audience of 4,000 


farmers at Lansing, Mich., by wireless 
telephone. The message was transmitted 
by the Naval Air Service. and many other 
groups of farmers and individuals in the 
middle-west ‘“‘listened in.”’ 








Spring Is Here 


Now come the Pigs—the Calves—the Colts— 
and the Lambs. 


TIME for your work horses and mules to shed 
their winter’s coat. 

—TIME to tone them up—give their systems a 
spring house-cleaning—and drive out the worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonie 


A Spring Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


Your COWS that have long been on winter feed need 
the system-toning, bowel-cleansing, appetizing effects of 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. Puts them in fine condition for : 
calving. It means more milk. 

Your BROOD SOWS will be relieved of constipation and 

ut in fine fettle for farrowing by a course of Dr. Hess 
Brock Tonic,—which means healthy pigs, and a mother 
‘with an ample milk supply to nourish them. 

Your SHOATS will be greatly benefited by 2 course of 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. It drives out the worms—stimulates 
the appetite and makes them thrive. 

Feed it to EWES before lambing time. It prevents 
fevered udders and scouring lambs. Feed it after lambing 
time to stimulate the flow of milk, insuring lambs for the 
early market. 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic contains Tonics for the digestion, 
Laxatives for the bowels, Diuretics for the kidneys, and 
Vermifuges for the worms. 

Always buy it according to the size of your herd. Tell 
your dealer how many animals you have. He has a pack- 
age to suit. Good results guaranteed. 


PRICES REDUCED— 25 Ib. Pail now $2.25. 100 1b. Drum now 
$6.00. G0c. Package now 50c. $1.25 Package now $1.00, 


Except in the Far West, South, and Canada. 
WHY PAY THE PEDDLER TWICE MY PRICE? 
your hens lay 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio | «4 
DrHess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
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Giving hogs fresh afr, eomfort and Sonlight 


CREASES 
4IOG PROFITS makes big money for you. Healthy hogs wit 


enty of eonlicht gals weight daily. Early and late litters easy te raise. Quick protits are sure when / 
a“ ort of 


SIX EXCLUSIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


2. Standardised construction of sizes to exactly fit your needs. 2. 
wilt of our famous, Adel jrontile, assuring you ea 
ler in summer. 8. 
thick, needs no protection, guaranteed against 
for 26 years. Floods every peniwith sunshi ik day long Win- 
dow construction pou. leak-proof. . Simple, economical 
construction. 6. Scientific ventilation keeps air treah and warm. 
rs lusive system ally regulates passage 
boghouse in proper volume and direction. ce 
beat. Operates in high wind or calm. 6. 
system for severe weather, keeps hoghouse com- 
R \ fortable even when it’s degrees below. 


Sketch of 
Ventilating 





Sunlight and fresh a‘r are the cheapest hog ton- 


3 


ics ever discovered. Healthy,fast-growing hogs 
are assured with Adel-type boghouse 


oot window will easily 
¥ support the weight ef 
Hoghouse Plans FREE tenet 4 


Send today for free plans and working drawings on the Adel-type hog- 
bouse, mentioning your dealer's name 


ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
205 Main Street Adel, lowa 








GET MORE MONEY From Your Livestock 
The most valuable food @ hog can have is fresh air 
end sunshipes Monitor twin windows flood the room 


sunshine, the greatest disinfectant and 
: 10wna Monitor suction cupolas, create & 
continuous circulation of fresh air, carry away damp- 
ess, dust, foul odors, Monitor equipment {nsures bigger. better, 
frealthter hogs at less cost for food and agreater profit, and one 
ealthy hog is more profitable than two runts. rite to-day for 

our 34-page book and get a complete set of hog house plans FREE. 

LICHTY METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
- 905 Sycamore St. Waterloo, lowa 








Anti-Hog Cholera Serum Sold Direct to Farmers 


We can furnish fresh anti-hog cholera serum, made {n our own plant under U. §. Government supervision, 
to all lowa farmer permit holders. IMPORTANT. Buy your serum from us and save practicaliy one- 
half the cost of vaccinating. We carry a full line of instruments. Write or come and see us. 


American Serum Co, =") "4. Piryana.sales Manaeer” igux City, lowa 
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ARBOLA 


Vhe-Disinfecting White Pain 


WHITE paint and disinfectant 
A combined in powder form that 
is ready to use as soon as mixed 
with water, and is applied with 





| brush or spray pump. Will not 
| clog the sprayer, has no disagree- 
able odor and doesn’t flake, biister 
or peel off. It can be applied to 
wood, brick, stone, cement or over 
whitewash. 
Used Instead of 
Whitewash and Disinfectants in 
Stables Dairies 
Hog Houses Cellars 
Poultry Houses Outbuildings 
Makes work easier to do 
Saves time, labor and money 
Gives betier results 


Trial Packages... «0. scsccesccscs .30 
10 pounds (10 gals.)............ 1.25 
20 pounds (20 gals.). ....cccceee 2.50 
50 pounds (50 gals.)..........-- 5.00 

GO0-DOURd DARE. 66 2s ciccc sees 18.00 


25% extrain Texas and Rocky 
Mountain States 
Your hardware, paint, drug or seed dealer 
has Carbola or can get it. If not, order 
direct—prompt shipment by parcel post 
or express. 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
a Ely Ave. Dept.NLong Island City,N.Y. 




















Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out 
of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color’? costs nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce of 
weight to butter, Large bottles cost only 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. Purely 
vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 
by all Jarge creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk, Absolutely tasteless. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lote and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price list. 


223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















15 Year Guaranteed 


SLATE SURFACED 


Roofin 


Best Quality 
You Can Buy 
Anywhere 


$7.20 


PER 
ROLL 





APPROVED: Fire ff 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 









OUR regular Radio Brand 
full standard weight (565. Ibs. 


perroll), Exactly the @ame vrace and quality for which 





wee ae t $5.15 a roll last spring. 
Re. ies ° of bh y roofing felt saturated and coated with 
y veal Surface vith crushed slate fn natural red or 


n colo: are permanent and non-fading- 


. olors 
require po palintir 
freah ant clone” 1” or staining and each rain washes it 
n roils 32 inches wide, 40% feet lo 

de, 4, fe ong (each roll enough 

to cover 100 equare feet, allowing for 2 tach lang). N ifs 
ff ment, : nd instructions inci wi ° 

7 only tools needed, « hammer and a jack-knife. 

pu wantto apply this reofing over old wood shingles. 


Specify rolis t » , 
8 cents per roll. be packed with extra long nails, and add 


. 
J Buy Your Roofing Now! 
Or mae direct from this ad. -our guarantee protects you. 
‘sh 6 for samp cs- sent free on request. 
‘pped fro 1 Chicago, Kansas City and St. Paul, or from 
York, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. ‘i 
SE: Prices in Kansas Cy and 8t. Paul territories 
» 
pt. 


le per roll extra $2.20 
--$2.°0 1 
house nearest you. Address: De} any agri 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


\ Chicago Kansas City St.Paul } 

















Picco easy 
Please mention this paper when writing. 

















The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department, Questions concerning dairy 
managoment will be cheerfully answered. 


Official Records and Holstein 
Prices 


The advantage which pure-bred dairy 
cattle with official records have in the 
sale ring is definitely shown by the 
results of an extensive study of the 
sales of pure-bred Holstein-Friesian 
cattle held during the first six months 
of 1921, made by the Holstein-Friesian 
World. This study of 70 sales compris- 
ing 4,893 animals, shows that females 
with A. R. O. record brought an aver- 
age of two and one-half times as much 
when sold as females which were un- 
tested and which came from untested 
dams. In all instances, males from 
tested dams decidedly outsold those 
from dams of unknown production. 

A total of 1,133 tested females were 
sold in the 70 sales at an average price 
of $493. With minor variations, the 
prices received for tested cows in- 
creased %s their milk and_ butter-fat 
records increased. Cows with records 
of 30 pounds of butter in a week made 
averages of better than $1,000. The 
distinction in price was observed all 
along the production scale. For in- 
stance, 182 cows with production ree- 
ords averaging about 21 pounds of but- 
ter a week brought an average price 
of $422, while 104 cows with records 
averaging 25 pounds of butter made 
an average price of $487. The extra 
four pounds of butter on the seven-day 
A. R. O. record was worth an average 
of $65 to the sellers of the cows, or 15 
per cent additional. Higher records 
were worth proportionately more. 

Included among cows or heifers that 
were untested themselves but that 
were the offspring of officially tested 
dams were 1,414 animals. The average 
selling price of this group of females 
was $354, or $139 less than the average 
of the tested females. Here again it 
was noted that the selling prices ob- 
tained were, with minor exceptions, in 
proportion to the official records of 
the dams. One hundred and ninety-six 
females the records of whose dams av- 
eraged approximately 21 pounds of but- 
ter in seven days, sold for an average 
of $314, while 132 cows and heifers that 
had dams averaging 25 pounds of but- 
ter in seven-day records sold for $353 
each. In this group the advantage of 
the 25-pound dams over the 21-pound 
dams was $39 for each animal, or 12 
per cent of the value of the cows. The 
prices received for a smaller number 
of females from very high producing 
dams ranged much higher. 

The real advantage which an offi- 
cial record has when accompanying a 
cow in the sale ring is ascertained by 
studying the prices received for un- 
tested females from untested dams. 
There were 1,525 such females sold in 
the 70 sales. They brought an aver- 
age of $196 each, or $158 less than the 
females from tested dams and $297 
less than the average of tested females. 
No further endorsement of the official 
testing of dairy cattle should be need- 
ed than this striking contrast. 

Breeders of dairy cattle have for the 
most part arrived at the conclusion 
that it is unprofitable to offer bulls for 
sale unless they are from dams whose 

















production is known. There were, 
however, 183 such bulls offered for 
sale in these 70 Holstein sales. They 


brought the very low average of $83 
per head. In the same sales a total 
of 638 bulls from tested dams were 
sold for an average of $367. Bulls 
from tested ancestry were, therefore 
worth 342 per cent more than those 
from dams of unknown production. 
The general average on 4,072 females 
disposed of in 70 sales was $334 per 
head. Each untested female brought 
$138 less than the general average. 
Each untested female from a tested 
dam brought $20 more than the gen- 








SWAT EC NET 





Divide the price ofa De Laval 


by its years of service 
for its real cost. 











HAT the best is the cheapest in 

i the long run is doubly true of the 

De Laval Cream Separator. 

Divide the price of a De Laval by the 
years of use you will receive—there are 
thousands in use from ten to twenty 
years, and even twenty to thirty years 
is not unusual—and you get a yearly 
cost that is much lower than that of any 
other separator you can buy. 

During all these years of use the 
De Laval will skim with the utmost 
efficiency; it will save instead of waste 
cream; it will pay for itself over and 
over, and return you the greatest cash 
income. 

That’s why there are more: than 
2,500,000 in use the world over. 

Furnished with hand, power or 
electric drives; sold only through 
agents; and if desired, on such 
terms that it will pay for itself. 
The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale Street 

















Sooner or later you will use a 





De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 

















eral average, while each tested cow or 
heifer brought a premium of $159 
above the general average price re- 
ceived for females. From another 
standpoint, each untested female from 
a tested dam, selling for $354, was 
worth 81 per cent more than an untest- 
ed female from an untested dam, that 
brought $196. Each officially tested 
female selling for $493 was worth two 
and one-half times as much, or 152 
per cent more than the untested fe- 
male which brought $196. 

‘Altho breeders of Holsteins and oth- 
er breeds generally recognize the value 
of advanced testing, a surprisingly 
large number of untested females from 
untested dams were sold in these auc- 
tions. This class of females comprised 
37 per cent of all females sold in the 
70 sales, The percentage of bulls 
from untested dams was 22 per cent 
of those sold. The handicap of their 
lack of records is made only too ap- 
parent by the comparative selling 
prices. A study of these Holstein sales 
shows concretely what official records 
are worth to the breeder who expects 
to market pure-bred dairy cattle. 





Accredited Herd List Grows 


New herds of cattle are each day be- 
ing added to the list of herds federally 
accredited as free from tuberculosis. 
The summary of the work for January, 
1922, shows that 12,157 herds in the 
United States at large have qualified 
for the accredited list. Wisconsin leads 
the states in such herds with 1,455, 
comprising 33,377 cattle. Minnesota is 
not far behind with 1,310 herds and 31,- 
231 cattle. Vermont with 889 herds 
and Pennsylvania with 883 herds are 
third and fourth on the list.. Iowa’s ae- 
credited herds now total 393, compris- 
ing 10,136 animals. 

Herds which have been tested once 
and found free from tuberculosis to- 
taled 104,467 in the country at large 
at the end of January, according to the 
report. Missouri has 11,219 such herds. 
Six other states report over 5,000 once- 
tested herds. Iowa has 2,358. In addi- 
tion, there are 18,956 herds thruout the 
country that have applied for the test. 
Aowa with 3,536, has more than any 
other state. 











As if You 
Wasted Just 
So Much Milk! 


Just as foolish to 
waste milk one way as & 
another—and there 
most certainly is a milk 
loss when a cow has 
any form of udder or 
teat discomfort. Any 
chap, sore, _ scratch 
hardened or inflamed 
condition of the udder 
or teats should be looked 
after at once. 


BAG BALM 


the great healing olntment penetrates, 
soothes and heals such troubles 
promptly. Very reliable and effective 
in reducing Caked Bag and in treating 
Bunches and Cow Pox. Restores nor- 
mal tissues and healthy circulation. 
Big 10-ounce package at reduced 
priceof 60c—at feed dealers, general 
stores, druggists. 


























=” BARREN COWS.,.*3.% 
#4. CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
: Prevent thie by using ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermicsyr- 
inge. Kills abortion germe quickly with- 
out harming cow. Write for booklet with 
; letters from users and full detaile 
Las 9) of Money-Back Guarantee. 
dg? ABORNO LABORATORY 
Lancaster, Wis. 





43 Jeff St. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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For Residences 


dry—warm in winter, 
cool in summer. Hollow walls make 
this possible. Vermin weoane and fire 
resisting are additional features of 


REDFIELD TEX-TILE 


No painting or repairing. Artistic fin 
ish in full range of colors. The first 
cost is the only cost when you build 
with Redfield Tex-Tile, chosen by Ames 
College. 

Write for estimates—take advantage 

of our free engineering 


Redfield Brick & Tile Works 
410 Shops Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 
— - — — -MAIL THIS COUPON NOW: - - - --- 


liding checked below 


The ideal home i 





wervice 


I am considering bu 
Please send your suggestions 


Residence Poultry House 
Barn 


Hog House 


Crib or Granary 


J Silo 


Name 
Address 








75) 


and 
up 








Guaranteed 
Batteries 





Greatest 
offer ever 
made 


You can save 
from $7.50 to $20 
by purchasing 
your auto batter 
from Ward's. We 
fully guarantee our 
De Luxe Batteries 
for one year— we 
guarantee they 
are built of first quality materials throughout—we 
guarantee they will give you as hot a spark, light 
your lights as brightly and epin your motor as fast 
as any battery. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


You can prove every statement we make by using 
a De Loxe Battery in your car for 30 days without 
risking a cent. Never before has such an offer been 
made on a guaranteed first quality battery backed 
by a house like Ward's. De Luxe Batterics are made 
for a// cars and shipped charged—ready touse. You 
can easily install our battery and satisfy yourself 
of the bargain we offer 


Order direct from this ad end be oure te state exac ct 
modei and year of car. & 
you. Write for 





catalogue or rts tation on care not listes 





For Ford Liberty Starter $13 dl 
1 a6 Hupmot 
ax 
2 2 Nash 19 25 
“ 16 to 1921 96 Oak) a 
Hudson 1916 to 1921 18.56 Stadeb ~t a4 ba a bo ie 65 


Address: Dept. HHgt 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


















Raw Hides at the present market 
are worth little or noth- 
Don't sell your furs--ship 
on to Cownie, the old @ 
liable Tanner,and have " 
them made into a beau- 
tiful fur coat or robe-- 
and in this way make 
your hide worth $20 or more and save ()", 
©F More on your coat or robe. 
Thousands are doing this--why don’t you? 


Write Today For Catalog 


Shows latest styles--quotes lowest prices-- 
@nd other valuable information. 


COWNIEZnt 


2 Market St. Des Moines, fowa 
























GET 
THIS 


TANNED 


Before you send a hide awa 
to be tanned, see our boo 


of 
Globe Furs 
A valuable book—32 pages of 
fur styles. Contains new re- 
he price list. Your copy 
will be mailed promptly on request. 
Write for it TODAY! 


GLOBE TANNING CC 


214 &.E. ist St. Des Moines. lowa 






























Service Bureau 


























The Service Bureau {fs conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates The certifi- 
cates are issued only wit! becriptions—new or 
renewa tor tures years ». All inquiries to 
this department are answ promptl y by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
ufcate nt im ber. 








Get It i in Writing 


One of our subscribers recently paid 
a hail insurance policy up to date, with 
the understanding that the policy was 


not to be continued, Unfortunately the 


agent did not so report the matter to 
the home office, and the subscriber 
received a series of letters dunning 
him for the payment of his last year’s 


premium and intimating that he would 


also be liable for the premium for the 
present year. 

Fortunately, our subscriber had taken 
the precaution to secure a receipt from 
the agent, specifying that the premium 
had been paid in full and that the pol- 
icy was to be discontinued. We pre- 
sented this to the home office of the 
company and, of course, secured formal 


acknowledgment of the payment. 

If more of our subscribers would fol- 
low the practice of this man, there 
would be less trouble and less loss in 
some of their business deals. Verbal 
acknowledgments of an agent are not 
likely always to jibe with the policy 
of the company, and in the final set- 


tlement it is the policy of the company 
forth in its printed statements 
its contract that count If an 
offers to sell you anything and 
special conces over 
above the terms usually offered, 
that vou have these concessions in 
writing as a part of the contract which 


set 
in 
agent 
makes 
and 


as 
and 
ions 


some 


set 


you sign. 

Eventually—Why Not Sooner 

Last spring one of our subscribers 
sent in an order for some sweet potato 
plants. The last shipment of plants 
was delivered too late to be of use. 
The subscriber felt himself entitled to 
a refund for this last shipment. The 
shipper, however, entirely failed to con- 
cur in this view, and said so at some 
length in a series of five or six letters 


written in answer to the complaints of 
the We took the matter up 
late As a result, our sub- 
the following letter 


subscriber 
this 
ber 


winter, 


sel received a 


few days ago: 

of last 
contend we 
deal, 
feel 
our 


your order 
still 
a square 
yet we can not 
have fulfilled 
part of the contract. But if you 
we will credit you with $15 on 
books and will permit you to take 
this amount either in plants or 
this spring.” 


regard to 
ing, in which 


not 


in 
spr 
have 
would 
other 


you 
given 
say that 

than that 


you 
as 
we 
wish, 
our 
out 
seeds 


Workmen’s Compensation 


One of our Service Bureau members 
wants to know whether farmers oper- 
ating a steam threshing outfit are 
quired under the law to carry work- 
men's compensation msurance. 

The Iowa supreme has held 
that such occupations as threshing are 
of the nature of agricultural pursuits, 
and therefore come within the excep- 
tion provided by the workmen's 
pensation law. It therefore, not 
required that farmers engaged in this 
business should carry workmen’s com- 
pensation 


re- 


court 


com- 


is, 


insurance. 





Read Your Contract 


The contracts of a good many com- 
panies are so drawn that countermand- 
ing an order not If you 
think there is any chance of changing 
your mind on any goods that you order, 


is possible. 


make sure that the contract you sign 
gives you the privilege of withdrawing 
from the agreement. 

In a letter received recently, a sub- 


scriber asks about countermanding an 
order. The contract in this case reads: 
“If the purchaser shall instruct the 









dmerican fence 
eve. STEEL Po sts 


‘ine live stock means profit and to raise 
it you need good fence. 

Horse high and bull strong. American 
Fence holds anything on four legs. 
Stretches evenly over rough ground. 
Springy, resilient, mechanically hinged 
joints. 

Stretch your fence on American or U. S. 
Steel Posts and you build the fence but once. 
Driven like stakes. Anchor themselves. 


Heavy Fence Is Your Best Buy 


Experienced farmers know that good fence should 
be made of large substantial wires, heavily galvan- 
ized. This is the kind of fence we make and recom- 
mend. We believe in it and stand back of it because 
we know it will give years of satisfactory service. 

To satisfy trade demands we also make and sell a 
high quality light weight fence. We built this as 
strong and enduring as is possible with small gauge 
wires, using the finest steel and best quality galvan- 
izing. But for permanent satisfaction and lasting 
economy there is no equal for heavy American Fence. 





Dealers everywhere. See them and get prices. They have a stock on 
hand for quick delivery. Get new catalogue illustrating many kinds 
of fences, gates and posts for every purpose. 


7 Write for American Books ‘‘Making the Farm Pay,” 
Sent Free **Power Alcohol,’’ a new farm product, ‘Black Stem 
Rust,"’ ‘‘Farm Account Book,” *‘Dairy Farming’’ and others, 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Denver 














Get a WITTE First 


Have an engine or outfit you can depend on— 
pay only the factory price plus my one smal] profit. of 


2H-P.was $59-—NOW $39.95 
6H-P.was 180—NOW 119.90 
12H-P.was 352—NOW 249.00 


30 H- P.was 1091 — NOW 699.80 


All Prices F. O. B. Kansas City. 
Carload fet. added w when shipp red eons Pittsbargb. 


Prices $20 to $400 Less 


Latest Model Log Saw only $75.00—Buzz 


Saw $69—Branch Saw $19.9—P ortable 
Saw-Rig $147.60. Any thing you want ata built good engines for 86 years. 
big saving, C ash or Terms, in: Get your rig, all complete 
eluding new Power Stump | ready to start using. Noextras 
Borer. to buy. 90-Day fest, Life- 

/ time Guaran 5 














oa 




















Direct 


Deal Buy I man who has 


— 

Write For Catalog 
Be sure to tell me just what kind of a 
power outfit you need, then I can quote 
‘on my lowest cash price for immediate shipment. Ad- 
rese nearest shipping point.—Ep. H. WITTE, President, 
J WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1539 Oakland Ave., Kansas ag Mo. 
1539 Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 























































offers to home seekers opportunities that cannot 
be secured elsewhere. The thousands of farmers 
from the United States who have accepted Can- 
ada’s generous offer to settle on FREE homesteads 
or buy farm land in her provinces have been well 
repaid by bountiful crops. There is still avail- 
able on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


























Nt 


—land similar to that which through many years 
has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels of wheat 
to the acre—oats, barley and flax also in great 
abundance, while raising horses, cattle,sheep 
and hogs! is equ: ally profitable. Hundreds of farm- 
ers in western Canada have raised crops in a 
single season worth more than the whole cost of 
their land. With such success comes prosperity, 
independence, good homes and all the comforts 
and conveniences which make life worth living. 


Farm Gardens, Poultry, Dairying 


are sources of income second only to grain 
growing and stock raising. Attractive cli- 











mate, good neighbors, churches, schools, 
good markets, railroad facitities, rural tele- 
phone, etc 


For illustr at ed literature, maps, description of farm 
opportunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta a nd British ¢ ‘olumbia, reduced 
railway rates, etc., write 
ALE PILKIE, 202 W. Fifth St, Des Moines, lowa 
W. ¥. BENNETT, 300 Peter's Trust Bidg., Omcha, Neb. 
R.A. GARRETT,  3il Jackson St, St. Paul, Mina, 


Authorized fan med Dept. of inane 
and 
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ANYVAALEN 
PANANARARY 


223 - 4 New Calculator 

tt is a storehouse of useful infor- 

: ia ‘mation; it answers practically every 

E> farm problem, tells how to measure 
land, contents of buildings or bins, hay in 

, capacity, of tanks, quick methods of 
figuring wages, interest, etc. We will also send 
free to ‘land owners our latest catalog of 


Sa uare Deal Fence 


e ~ nee that is the undisputed choice of 
farmers who want the best fence value that 
money can buy. Square Deal Fence meets 
every — requirement of a first class 

farm fence. The strong, well crimped 
% strand wires, the one-piece picket- 
\ like stay wires, both securely locked 
NY with the famous 


Ny Square Deal Knot 


make this fence practic ally 
indestructible—it can’t hag 
or sag — requires fewer 
sts. Write today—get 

both books FREE. 
Keystone Steel & 

Wire Co. 
994 Industrial 

Street 


Peoria, Ill, 


(94) 
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‘The Standard Work Harness of America 


If your dealer does not have 
it, write to us. 
Send today for Illustrated Free Book 


WALTER BOYT COMPANY, Inc. 
218 Court Ave. Des Moines, lows 





Old Reliable Stock 


REMEDIES 


Sold under positive guarantee 
Your Money-back 
if they fail 


Fleming's Spavin 


Bog SPavin Cisciasrrertomes 

lameness and leaves 
no sear. A special remedy for soft and semi- 
solid blemishes. $2.00 a bottle postpaid 


Fistula & Poll Evil 


),000 horses successfully treated each year with 
peed es 8 Fistoform $2.50 a bottle postpaid. 
Fieming’s Actino- 
UMP Jaw fern. tr overs 
the standard remedy 
for Lamp Jaw in cattle. $2.50 a bottie postp 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket ns eterinary 
Adviser—FREE 
It describes over 200 Horse and Cattle Ailments, 
192 “a 69 illustrations. Write fora FREE copy. 
LEMING BROS., Chemists 
1 33 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 








Reduce Your Auto Cost 


recording your Auto, Truck or Tractor 
ating expenses in the Auto Expense Ledger, 
st pocket booklet of 32 pages. Ruled pages, 
yrandum pages and valuable information on 
arejof your car. Send 16 cents for one copy. 
nte fortwo, in coin. Do it today 


Herald Printing Co., East Moline, lilinois 


WOOL 


We Are in the Market for Yours 
Write Us at Once 
> SHEUEKRMASN WOOLEN MILL 
ES MOINES, IOWA 

















| part of the company 




















company not to ship the above de- 
scribed material, the company may at 
its option either hold the material for 
the purchaser, or deliver the material 
to a common carrier, consigned to the 
purchaser; and either action on the 
shall be consid- 
ered as full performance of the con- 
tract by the company.” 
The wording of this 
course, settles the question. 


contract, of 





For Service Bureau Members 


Occasionally some one who is not a | 


Service Bureau member or even a sub- 


| scriber writes in and asks to have a} 


claim adjusted. We appreciate the 
compliment, and are pleased to have 
anyone recognize the value of the work 
we are doing. Our services, however, 
must be to Service Bureau members 
first. 

To answer an ordinary inquiry costs 
us as a rule as much as a year’s sub- 
scription price. To follow up many of 
the complaints that are made repre 
sents an expense to the Service Bureau 
which does not begin to be balanced 


by the amount paid for a Service Bu- | 


reau membership. We can not, there- 
fore, handle inquiries or complaints for 
people who are neither subscribers nor 
Service Bureau members. If you want 
the aid of the Service Bureau, sign up 
for a three-years’ subscription. 





Mixing Oil and the Gospel 


gentleman by the 
name of Rutledge is sending out post- 
cards containing two offers, one of 
eight books of sermons for $2 and the 


An ingenuous 


| other shares of oil stock for $1 a share. 
ministry | 


We advise our friends in the 
to leave Rutledge entirely alone, but 
if they do feel an irresistible urge to 
invest, we strongly recommend that 
they blow their money on the sermons 
and leave the oil stock alone Two 
dollars is the most they can lose on 
the sermons, but there is $140,000 of 
the stock for sale. 





More Mail Order Trouble 


In January, 
wrote: 

We sent this mail order company check 
for $3.14. The goods they sent were un- 
satisfactory and we sent them back. They 
have not returned the however, 
and do not answer our letters in regard 
to it 

This was January 2. On January 11 
we received this letter from the mail 
order company: “We are sending your 
subscriber a check for $3.14, and trust 
that this will satisfactorily adjust the 


one of our subscribers 


money, 


| matter.” 


Producing Results 


To Wallaces’ 

Enclosed please find 
posed by Mr. - - . Iam glad to 
Say that you can produce results, not 
only in this claim but in the other 
claim in which you recently helped 
me. I want to th you again for 
your trouble. I an ig to take Wal- 
laces’ Farmer as loug as I farm, and 
am also recommending the paper to 


Farmer Service Bureau: 
settlement pro- 


| others. 


D. D. EWING. 


Brought to Time 


To Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau: 
I received the book today, just eight 
days from the time I wrote you. 
thanks for your help. You sure do bring 
them to time quickly. I greatly appre- 
ciate your valuable paver and service. 
JOHN CORZATT. 


Many 





A Real Service 
To Wallaces’ Farmer Bureau: 
We received a check from Mr. 
for $28. Thank you most kindly for 


the real service you did us in collect- | 


ing this refund. 
the favor. 


Hope I can return 


E. B. SORENSON. 
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The 4 VITAL FACTORS 


re) of Cheapest Tractor Power 


LOWEST 
UPKEEP 
EXPENSE 





LONGEST 
AVERAGE 
LIFE 





A Baffling Problem 
Solved in the OilPull 


For many years engineers have 

known the Four Vital Factors 

necessary in a tractor to make 

cheap power. These are (1) Low- 

est Fuel Cost. (2) Lowest Upkeep 

Cost. (3) Longest Life. (4) Reasonable 

Purchase Price. (See diagram above.) 

_ The problem has been to combine these 

four vital factors in one tractor. The Rumely OilPull produces 
cheapest farm power because it combines all four. 


TRIPLE HEAT CONTROL 


There are unusual features in OilPull de- 
sign and manufacture. Chief among them 
is Triple Heat Control... the perfected, 
scientific, oil-burning system which solves 
the problem of getting the power out of 
cheap kerosene. 

Due to Triple Heat Control, the OilPull is sold 
with a bona fide, written guarantee to burn kero- 
gene successfully under all conditions and at all 
loads up to its full rated brake horse power. 

The local Advance-Rumely Dealer will gladly 
demonstrate all the features of the OilPull. In the 
meantime, write for a copy of me catalog and the 


mew Triple Heat Control book! 
Advance-Kumely i hresher Co., Inc. 


Des Moines, lowa 


HEAT 
fete). ka ce) & 





77 

om City, Mo. John M. Brant Co. 
rie, Il) Bushnell, Il. 
Serviced from 29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
The Advance-Rumely line 
includes kerosene tractors, 
steam engines, grain and 
rice threshers, alfalfa and 
clover huilers, and farm 
trucks. 


Rumely Thresher 
Co., inc., Dept. B B 
a Address nearest Branch Office 
Please send free copy of booklet 
2 on Triple Heat Control 

















If you have decided to 
move to 


CANADA 


Write to the Supervisor at Winnipeg of 


THE 
ROYAIL BANK 
OF CANADA 


who will be pleased to put you in touch with 
a Manager of a branch of this Bank in the 
district to whic h you are moving. 





700 Branches—of which 225 are in Alberta, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia 


Total Resources 


2 S25 








Farmer. 





’ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention W ailaces 
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LS MITES IN HEN-HOUSES 
- ROW : 
pas a 
O6RBOUNEUM Shai irs 


all MITES. 
Guaranteed and higbl 
mended. Write for Circulars. 
Carbolineum Wood Co. 
Dept. 166 Milwaukee, Wis. 





recom- 












WHITE DIARRHEA 
Easily Provented or Cured 
Get 7 now for your 
first hatche 
Dr. Conn’ s White Diarrhea 
Remedy will save 90 per cent 
of diarrhea sick chicks, Guar- 
anteed. Order package by 
mail, postpaid, 63 cents. 
Booklet free. Do it today. 
CONN PRODUCTS CO. 


yes 





Dept. 248 Wetertoe, tows 











Chickens Sick ? 


Hens Not Laying 
- colda, conker. sore head, c 


on Ms at Saisorders, —— lore’ ind. bowel trouble = epeb 


ailments, GERMOZONE ae eeens will rid your ebickens of die- 
@ase--an therm healthy. For over 80 years the dependable 
omedy and ParaaeTee. (Got Germonnne 20's FREE BOOK- 
j ETS, whic — oper end cere os yA to kee 
i laying reulaciy ne Your rou Found “et Jay or seed ia 
aler er car © and sizes. Gond no meney-- 
ootzan will collect. No extra charg: 
GEO. 4. LEE CO, Dept, F-52 Omaha, Mer, 


Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of information about the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, etc. Tells how to keep 
yon 2-4 and how to make them pay. Whether 
or a professional, Conkey’s Book is worth 
dollars ' oy you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay pos 


THE G. E.CONKEY CO, 6583 Broséwey, Cleveland, Obie 


ORY 


METLELY Incubator ‘3:2: 










wood case, hot wa co r tank, lar ois 

tank- e fillin: Um Batch, ecilf regulator, 

safety lamp, doul hea ete... 

Freight eafe, simple. up ready ou use, ‘Book free. 
Co. Bez 1!9 Mankato. Mins. 


Prepaid 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
129 W. 24th St., New York 

















German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 


English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c for instructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Mgr., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 


ier OTIFUL Collie and Shepherd Pups. 
Natural Heelers. Picture l0c 
KR. Ellis, Beaver C ressing. 
25 WILL BRING WOU semi monthty, 
farm poultry paper, one year aa trial 
POL LT mW a UL, Ba W, Montpelier. Ind. 
VOL a ' nr Pl Pres ES pure bred, farm rateed 
sables and tri-colors. Males $10.00, females 68.00 
Sharon Ke New ‘Sharon, lowa 


Nebr aska 





utility 


nnels, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


SOR | 5 SAL E Impertal Ringlet nareed | Rock eggs 








for hatching, from a wel! barred and healthy 
flock. Very large birds from range and pens. Write 
for partic ulars. Mrs. Elmer Elliott, Oxford, lowa 
GEL KC TE D White Rocks, correct type, heavy 
i) layers. Eges 50. 64.00; 100, $7.00. Transportation 
prepaid Sattsfaction guaranteed. Mrs. James 


lowa. 


Murphy, Fairfax 








YGGS8 from Choice Barred Rocks. Dark mating, 
E the strain that has won at Chicago and other big 
shows. Eggs ¢1.50 15; 62.75 30; 67.00 100. G. A. 
Walker, P. olo, iil. 


ATC HING eggs from pure White Rocke prize 

winning stock Certified flock mated by poultry 
expert; $2.00 setting; @6.00 bundred. Ardo Keil, 
Bellevue, lowa. 








RIZE winning White Rock cockerels, eggs. baby ry 
chicks from extra fine, large, heavy bone, high 
egg producing etock. W. F. Naffziger, Deer Creek, 
Tilinols 
AKKED PL ¥ mou TH ROC K KGGs for 
hatching, “Aristocrats” and ‘“Ringlets” direct, 
63.50 per 15, WM. M. DALLAS, Mechanicsville, Ia. 


ARRED and Partridge Rocks; cockerels and 
pullets priced right. Satisfaction or your money 
back. K, McGonagle, Washta, lows 


ARK'S Barred Rocks, 
range raised from trapnested stock. 
ZO eges. Henry Zelr. Washington. a) 


ARRED Rock eggs and chicks. 
strong, vigorous stock. Circular 
try Farm, Cullom, Ill., Box A, 





Halbac ch'e s White Roc ke; 
Records, 








Bred to lay; 
Hoppe's Poul- 


VHOMPS IN atrain cockerela, #2 50 ) and $5.00; : pal- 
‘I lets, €2.50 or $25.00 per doz. Dark mating. Mre 
Geo. Neu, F ‘armington, lowa. 











RADI KY strain Barred Rock eges, 100, 67.50; 
B from pens 15 for $1.50 to $5.00, post paid. 6. M. 
Phelps, M Monmouth, Iilinots % 

ILLSIDE Barred Rockes--tred to lay—range 

raised. Eggs, @5.00 hundred; chix, Wc. Zell 
Harbert, Seymour. lowa ~ oa 








YGGS for hatching from choice bred to-lay Barred 
4 Rocks, @1.50-15, 64.00-50, $7.00-100. Mrs. Mike 
Mollet Greenville, Il. 


hite Rocks—7 to 8 Ib. cocKerels, €3.00 
in season. Mrs. E. C. Turner, Gris- 


pu RE bred Wt 
i each. Eggs 
=. 





wold 
TURAEYWS. 


Rn 
_ RE bred Mammoth Bronze turkey toms $10.00; 
pullets $8.00 each. Ira Gregory, R. No. 3., 


Lexington, I!linois 

_ RKEYS 
to close 

lowa, 





Bronze toms, $11 each, 
Mrs. W. J. Kehoe, 


Three good M. 
Order from this ad 
Coggon, 


























The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 

















Express Classification Rules 
“Standard egg c es or carriers 
(sometimes termed ‘gift’ cases) must 


of hard 
the following dimensions: 

“Sides, top, and bottom, three-six- 
teenths of an inch in thickness; ends 
and center partitions, seven-sixteenths 
of an inch in thickness; and end cleats, 
one and one-half by seven-sixteenths 
of an inch in thickness. 

“Second-hand ‘standard’ 


be made wood of not less than 


or ‘gift’ 


cases or carriers (cases ‘or carriers 
which have already been used in trans- 
portation of eggs and re-used) must 


be strapped with iron, wire or wooden 
straps on the sides and bottom at each 


end. 


“Eggs packed orange, lemon, shoe 
or other miscellaneous boxes or in 
‘standard’ cases or carriers which are 
too frail to stand transportation will 


not be accepted. 
“All trays and dividing boards must 
be of hard calendar strawboard, weigh- 
ing not less than three pounds to the 
and of sufficient size to fill the 
compartments to prevent shifting; the 
bottom dividing boards must be placed 
next to the eggs and on top of cushion 
of excelsior, cork shavings cut straw 
or corrugated strawboard cushion; the 
top dividing boards to be placed next 
to the eggs, and covered with sufficient 
excelsior, cork shavings, cut 
corrugated cushion to hold the contents 
firmly in place. 
“Eggs in pulpboard cushion 
fillers packed in standard egg 


set, 


straw or 


carton 


eases 


will be accepted for shipment at same 
rates and estimated weight as when 
packed with ordinary fillers. 

“Cases or carriers, whether new or 


second-hand, containing second-hand 


fillers, will not be accepted, except that 
pulpboord moulded fillers may be used 
as often as same are in proper condi- 
tion.” 





A Comment on Central West Eggs 
Ind., 
sends out announcement of the annual 

May 1 to 4. The 
is conducted by 
freshman class in the School of Agri- 
culture, thru a committee of eight men. 
It is backed by the university and ex- 
periment station. Last year the en- 
tries were over seven hundred and fifty 
dozen. 

The last paragraph of the announce- 
ment deserves consideration from our 
egg producers: 

“The purpose of the show is to en- 
courage the production of more and 
better eggs, and to show the producers 
the necessity of marketing more uni- 
form eggs. Farmers of the central 
west receive 20 to 40 per cent less for 
their eggs than do the eastern and far 
western producers, because Aéheir prod- 
uct lacks the uniformity that the mar- 
ket demands.” 

There is nothing better than visual 
demonstration of the way to do things. 
California is getting higher prices for 


Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Egg Show, 


Purdue Egg Show 


Purdue 
the 


eggs shipped 3,000 miles to the New 
York market than nearby eggs are 
bringing. Because the California eggs 


are uniform in color and size, they are 
white, clean, packed in new cases ahd 
fillers, shipped in carload lots and ar- 
rive in perfect condition. 

The nearby eggs are often packed in 
second-hand cases and fillers, not 
graded and are often dirty. One might 
ve inclined to doubt the reports of the 
number of dirty eggs sent to market, 
if the stores and warehouses could not 
produce them in quantities as evidence, 
Some one is guilty and those “some 
ones” are lowering the price of their 
neighbors’ eggs. The egg show is of 
value as a remedy for carelessness in 
selection of eggs for sale. 


are 











——S es 








If I Was Hiring 


“If I was hiring some one to grow 
my chickens for me,” said a young 
mother, “I would have to make differ- 
ent arrangements. No one but me 
would carry all the feed from the barn 
two or three times a day; brace the 
door to at night, stuff a rag in a leaky 
water fountain, clean a house for 200 
hens with a stove shovel, scraper and 
old broom, and use toggled up coops.” 

We don’t feel sorry for who 
meekly do twice as much work as need 
be in growing poultry. To work with 
the disadvantage of lack of equipment 
is like climbing a slippery hill where 
one slips back at every step. There is 


women 


every reason for insisting-on suitable 
buildings and accommodations for the 
poultry. They are the best paying 
stock on the farm now. They are quick 
growing and make a quick turnover. 
They provide food of the best which 
can be kept without cold storage until 
needed—half a dozen hens fattening 
in a fattening coop are much more del- 
icate morsels than beefsteak on ice, 


Poultry keeping is a life-sized under- 
taking and should have the equipment 
which will make it as easy as possi- 
ble for the women to do the work with- 
out putting on her shoulders too heavy 
a burden. 

It is not complimentary to the thrift 


of the man of the house to have his 
wife running out of doors when a 
storm threatens to put boards over a 
leak in the box where the hen and 
her chickens are roosting; it is not 
complimentary to him to see his wife 
carrying pails of feed. The coops can 
be fixed to stay fixed; a feed box can 
be brought to the chicken house; doors 
can be hung and locks put on; he can 
clean the poultry house as he cleans 


his stables—-make a chore of it. 


Since Food for Chickens 


In planning the garden this spring, 
make room for a good bed of lettuce 
for the baby chicks and a patch of rape 
and Scotch kale for the growing birds. 

Lettuce is not an expensive’ green 
food when we consider its value. When 
it is ready for table use, cut it instead 


of pulling and the second growth will 


put vigor into the chicks. 

Chicks enjoy green food more when 
they pull it off themselves. Tie let- 
tuce, clover or alfalfa in bunches low 
enough for them to reach with a little 
effort, and how they will enjoy it! 

ANCONAS. 


Eggs-S. C. and A. C. Anconas-Chicks 


Superior Strains 


Eggs—S. ©. pen No. 1—#5.00 per 15. Chicks, Sic each 
Eges—S. ©. pen No. 2—€3.00 per 15. Chicks, 40c each 
Eggs Cc, pen No. 3—@1.50 per 15. Chicks, 25c each 


Anconas lay more eggs on less feed. 
H. c. JENKINS, HAHOKA, MO. 


™ APNE ST ED, pedigreed, bred-to-lay Single Comb 





Anconas. Silver cup and blue ribbon winners 
1921. 100 egge, $10; chicks, 25c, postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Catalog. ‘‘Not how cheap bat 


Mo. 


how Good " Ward Bowen, Union Star, 





] 296 SELECTED “Egg-a-Day” Anenaas laid 96 
eggs in one day in January. Al) stock trap- 
Claude Wolford, Box 











Eggs, stock, chicks. 
Welranent. Neb. 


nested. 
W -38, 








BLACK MINORCAS 





—= 


BRAHMAS. 


Renn 
IGHT Brahma prize winners. Cockerels, $2.25. 
4 $2.50 each. Eggs—15, $1.75; 50, $5.00; 100, 87.99, 
Mrs. H. L. Briggs, Ledyard, lowa. 








LEGHORNS. 
Te 
at Ph gg Comb White Leghorns! Hh; thy. 

4 hustling, Hogan-tested egg machines. Real 
winter layers! Range flocks; special pens. Hig hest 
trap-nest egg ancestry. Customer reports ock 
(purchased entirely of us) pronounced the beet of 
any breed in her county, by Extension worker from 
Iowa State College. Eggs $9.00 and $12.00 p 
Chicks $20 and $25. Send for free descriptive ook. 
let. Mr, and Mrs, Sidney A. Lyon, R. 4, Crest la 












ig ge fertility guaranteed. Single Comp 
4 White Leghorns. Wyckoff-Ferris (230-2 fe 
males headed by Ferris (265-300) males. Sta lard 






type; splendid egg records. Pullets began ing 
October 2d. Eggs, #10 hundred; chicks, $20 hy d 
prepaid. Yourorder will receive careful att n 
Mrs. Roger Long, Route 4, Creston, lowa, 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGgs 


for sale, Tom Barron strain. My hens 


are bred to lay, mated to important Eng. 
lish bred cockerels. Big white eggs. 96.09 
per 100, same choice; pullets at ¢2 cach. 
Mrs. A. P. MILLER, Pulaski, iowa 





( ‘\ERTIFIED 8, C. Brown Leghorn Eggs arge 

flock, farmrange. Headed by beautiful standarg 
bred cockerels from hens with years trapnest r: ord 
of over 200 eggs. 15 $2.00, 30 $3.00, 100 $10. Mrs. Geg, 
F. Trescott, Winfield, Mo. 





hry —Chicks, Single Comb White Leghorns. bred 
4 for egg production. Eggs, March, #1010 100 
Chicks, March, $16.00 100; April, $15.00 100. Kk est 








catalog for quantity prices. H. M. Wells, Box 7 K, 
Auburn, Nebr. 
.. fOSE COMB BROWN LEGHOKAS 
The — that always lays.” Eariy Apri! hat 
cockerel Extra large and fine. Baby chick an 
egg orders booked. Mrs. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, Is, 
E NGLISH 8. C. W. Leghorn hatching eggs from 
4 heavy producers mated to cockerels direct from 
importers. Eggs, 65.00 hundred; chicks, 152 poet- 


paid. Mrs. C. C. Fitz, Route 2, Alexander, Iowa 


Qtop! LOOK! LISTEN! Hatching eggs from 
\ my high scoring, high producing vigorous looped 
comb type Single Comb White Leghorns; @6.00 per 
hundre d. Mrs. E. B. Saylor, Van Wert, lowa 








E GGS for hatching from avery heavy laying «train 
4 of Tom Barron Single Comb White Leghorns, 
$1.50 per 15; $7.50 per 100. Mrs. Tasso Efferding, ft. 3, 
Bellevue, lowa. 


R& 





Brown ‘Leghorn cockerels; standard bred, 











$1.50 and $2.00 each. Special selected, ¢ cia 
Satisfaction guaranteed. John Wilkin, Correction 
vill le, lowa. 
S INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs for sale, #6. 
a hundred. Poultry show winners. Heavy egg 
producers; northern stock. George Wicks, ! re, 
Minnesota, 
I ARRON strain 8, C. W. Leghorn eggs, $6.() 100. 
Hens Hogan tested and vigorous—the ki at 
fill egg basket all year. C. L. Doane, R. 5, Grinne|l, la 
$2.00 


( YHOICE Single Comb Buff Leghorn cockere}s, ¢: 
each; 5 or more, $1.50. Eggs and baby chicks tp 











season. Mrs. John Graff, Estherville, lowa. 
S! NGLE Comb Buff Leghorns, culled for layers and 
beauty. Cholce eggs—100, $7.00; 200, $13.50, post- 
paid. John Tuttle, Princeton, Mo, 
»)URE Tom Barron Strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn eggs. Fifteen, $2.00. Hundred, $8.00. Post 
paid. Cc. Cold, teinbeck, lowa. 


(sHorc E Single Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels 
/ forsale at $1.25. Best laying strain. Habart 


Monticello, lowa. 


Nage l, 

TOR 8 SALE—I ifty R. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels, 

$1.50 each; six or more, $1.25. F. M. F. Cerwin 
eke, Rockford, lowa 


ORPING TONS 











se SALE. Pure bred Burt Orplagton eggs for 
hatching from farm flock of fine stock, @7.(«) one 
hundred; and from pen headed by very fine cockerel, 
“Beauty Boy’ from Lucknow Farm, 80. Norwalk, 
Conn., €5.00 per 15 eggs. Mrs. Chalmers W. .Jolineon, 
mm i, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








Bs Golden Buff Orpington cockerels, 2, 3, 5 dollars, 
Eggs 100, 8.00; 15, $1.50. Mra. M. B afee, 





w inne ebago. Minnesota. 

W HI TE Orpington eggs from heavy layers, #7. 
per 100; $1.50 for 15. Samuel Green, New 

Sharon, lowa, 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





~ 


‘INGLE © OMB RHODE ISLAND RE ps. 


\) Big type, dark red. Extra heavy layers. |rize 
winners for 11 years. Eggs, flock $3.50 per 50; %6.50 
per 100. Exhibition mating, 30 hens, two high scoring 
males, $2.50 per 15, $6.50 per 50. 

MES. EDW. BERANEK, Solon, iowa. 





\TANDAR D bred Rose Comb Reds, 250 egg «(rain. 
S Eggs, $2.00 to $5.00, 15: chicks 2c, prepaid, guar 

















eee eee RRR ee anteed. Rose Cottage, Riverside, Iowa. 
S ©. BLACK Minorcas exclusively. Eggs from oar * : res 
i. splendid, pure | rod, Hogan tested flock; Pape P' REBRED R. ¢ Reds. Leading Strain Healt thy, 
strain; $1.25 per 15, per 30, ¢6.00 per 100. Oscar dark red, big type. Eggs—100 €6.00; 50 $3 15 
Sutcliffe, Clarkevil.., wa $1.25. Irving Boyd, Aredale, lowa, 
DUCKS. I OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, 
PPAR PPP LPP LPP PPD PDD DD ~ PARRA AAA $2.00 per 15; $8.00 per hundred. F. B. Mathias, 
$3.00; Fawn and | Clarion, lowa. 


] N DI AN Runner Drakes, White, 
White, $2.50. Fawn and White eggs, $1.50 per 13. 
Samuel Green, New Sharon, Iowa 








mM ISCELLAN mous. 


PURE-BRED POULTRY q.Mo%,, 2728 


Also Eggs and BABY CHICKS, BELGIAN 
HARES, Incubators, Brooders, Grain Sproat- 
ers, Supplies, Highest quality. Low C sut prices. 
Illustrated Catalog mailed FREE. Address 


Nichol's Poultry Farm, Box 9¢, Monmouth, Ill. 





E°%s #1. 00 SETTING prepaid Barred Rocks, 
4 White Rocks, Anconas, White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Rede, White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Buff Orpingtons. Philip Condon, West Chester, 


Oblo. — 

QINGL E Comb Brown Leghorn 

) Pekin duck, Leghorn and Single 

Island Red eggs and baby chicks. 

North E , lowa. 

I UCKS—Rouens, Pekins. Runners, Muscovies, 
wild Mallards. Geese—Toulouse, African, China, 

Embden. Good stock. Unrelated birds. John Hass, 





01.25. 
Rhode 
Healy, 


cockerels, 
Comb 
Lydia 











] OSE Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs from heavy 
layers. $1.25 per 16, 66.00 per 100, A. E. Miller, 
Marion, Ia. 





_ WYANDOTTES alle 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Lead in laying at Iowa State Agricultura! College 





_ 


Wiaoners at lowa State Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincia 
nati, Ohfo. Hatching eggs 15. @3.00; 30, $5.00; % 
$8.00; 100, $15. Cockerels, 65, $7.50 and $10 eac! 

HM. F. Duer, Box W, Kagle Grove. 14. 





R‘ SE Comb White Wyandottes—Eggs for hatch!ng 
from penned and especially mated hens that are 











culled for non-layers and disease; heavy boned and 

pure white; #5.00 per 50, $10.00 per 100. E. C. Cooper 

Prairie City, lowa. a 

Ppt RE Bred White Wyandotte cockerels mos. 

old, $2.00 and $3.00. Hens $2.00, buy lets #250, 

in excellent condition and laying. Mrs. 1] SeberDy 
Marion, Ia. 

—— 

W HITE Wyandotte cockerels, farm range, hc8vy 

boned, Regals exhibition and Dorcas /ay!D 


strains, 62.50 and $3.00. Roe Bros., Bellevue, lows 





Bettendorf, lowa. 

19 19 COCK ERELS — Hatching Rege— 
JT? 49 varieties. Free book. 

AYE BROS., Box 2 Blair, Nebraska 


] OSE and Single Comb White Leghorn and Black 
Langshan cockerels and White Pekin ducks, 
$2.00 each six for $10.00. Joseph Kappes, Ashton, ia. 








4 ern years with Silver Wyandottes Fors 
range. Circular free. Hatching eggs—30, #250: 
50, $3.50. Wyandotte Farm, Pilot Mound, Iowa - 


Re White Wyandottes, Rega! Dorees 
Strain. Healthy, big boned stock. 100 $6.0; 
€3.50; 15 $1.25. Irving Boyd, Aredale, lows. 
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Biggest Hatches 
Strong Chicks 


That’s what IS get with aCham- 


ion Belles Hatching Outfit. My 
Free ching Facts” tells 
~ een eral ideas and quick- 


$f ways to make poultry pay big with my 


95 140-Egg Champion 
‘133 Belle City Incubator 


Double Walls Fibre Board — Hot-Water Cop- 
r Tank— Seif Regulated Safety Lamp 
hermometar & oF old et_—Egy Tester—Deep 

Nursery. $7.95 buys 140-Chi 

Hot-Water Double-Walled Brooder 


Express Prepaid East of Rockies 

I ship quick from a pattalc. Min- 

peapolis, City or Racine ° 
With this Guaranteedg 

Hatching Outfit and my 

Guide Book for setting 

up and operating you_cani4 

make a big income, You 
can also easily in my 
$1000 in Gold 
Without cost or obliga. 


tion, Save time-O 
—or write today 























story.—Jim 
Belle City Incubator ny Wl Box 2 Racine, Wis. 





Latest and best yet: 14 
Poultry Book ras-: w He beautitel pictures, 

, rearing, and disease information, 
Seen , ey handling 63 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tella how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubstors, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
Berry's 's Poultry Form, Bon 15° Clarinda, owe 











BABY CHICKS 





One of the Largest 
and Best Equipped 
Satcherics in the 
WORLD. 
Over 60,000 Chix Weekly. 
Postpaid to your door, and 
guaranteed 95% alive delivery. 


Customers report hens as laying @@ 
eggs a year from our stock. 
Get our famous blood lines of 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reéa, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 


Minorcas, 


The Right Way to Ship Eggs 

The losses due to broken eggs run 
into thousands of dollars each month. 

It’s partly our fault, and partly the 
shipper’s. 

Eggs shipped by express must neces- 
sarily be handled many times. They 
should be packed to stand ordinary 
handling. Our duty is to prevent rough 
handling. 

We are asking shippers to prevent 
losses due to poor packing and poor 
marking. 

Here are a few important rules of 
particular importance to shippers of 
eggs: 

Don’t expose eggs to excessive cold 
or to heat. Store them in a cool, well- 
ventilated room. 

Don’t hold eggs too long before ship- 
ping. This causes excessive shrinkage. 

Don’t wash eggs for shipment, It re 
moves nature’s protection causing rapid 
decay. 

Use good, secure egg cases. 

Don’t use second-hand cases, unless 
well reinforced. Flat strap iron is best, 
as it does not interfere with proper 
stowing of cases in cars, etc. 

Don’t use second-hand fillers. 

Don’t ship extra large eggs with reg- 
ular sizes. The standard filler is only 
2% inches high. Eggs longer than 
2%, inches are almost certain to be 
broken. 

Don’t mix duck eggs and hen eggs in 
same case. Keep for local use the ir- 
regular or imperfect eggs. 

Don’t fail to place a good level cush- 
ion of excelsior or some other such ma- 
terial, on the top and bottom of such 
case. 

Don’t fail to nail the lids down firm- 
ly—an extra nail or two may save the 
loss of a dozen eggs. 

Marking instructions are given thus: 





Get our low prices first, before ordering. 
We save you money } 
Large instructive catalog free. 


FARROW-HIRSE CO., PEORIA, ue | 








Customers report pullets 
lay all winter. 20 varieties 
1,000,000 
chicks via prepaid parcel 


to select from. 


gu We post, safe delivery guaran- 
\922 teed. Pleased customers in 
every state. 19th season. 
Catalog FREE. 
MILLER POULTRY |FARMS 
Box 636 Lancaster, Me. 


MILLE BABY CHICKS ARE BRED FOR 


HEAVY EGG PRODUCTION 
Quality Counts in Baby Chicks 
Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff and White Orpingtons, $15 to $18 per 100. 
Order early. Free catalog. 


Wapsie Valley Hatchery, 
YOU WANT 








Independence, lowa 


WE HAVE Baby Chicks-Eggs 


ned hatching. Send today! Post card brings price 
list. Priced right. Prepaid to P. O, 


BOXHOLM PRODUCE CO., BOXHOLM, IOWA 


ARLY BABY CHICKS. We have them. Hatched 

4 from select, heavy laying hens, in 18 best varie- 
tes. Safely to your door by prepaid parcel post. 
Strong, vigorous chicks. Prices reasonable. Get 
Valuable Free catalog. Rock River Hatchery, Box 
8 a G, Rockford, J)}nots. 











pasy CHICKS. Single Comb White Leghorns 

High record trapnested flocks of 280 egg strain 
Big, strong, vigorous chicks, by prepaid post. 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. Also eggs for hatching. 
Get tree catalog. Sunny Acre Leghorn Farm. Box 
mi, Sandwich, Illinois. 


CHICKS RHODE ISLAND REDS 
PL HATC H REDS EXCLUSIVEL tpt a 
r: customers in 15 states. Order now. Li 
y prepaid. Circular free. REDBIRD HATCH- 
Des Moines, lowa, Park Ave. Station. 











ERY. 
outs KS—White and Brown Leghorn chicks from 
, beagle laying selected breeders—the kind you 
betc, oy 





make profits for you—i4c each; 500 or more 
postpaid. Order now for March and Apri 
Royal Hatchery, Zeeland, Mich. 


ween g free. 





5) ( ( LU} amen FOR 1922. Our 10th season. 

. Popular varieties Reasonable prices. 

Glen ”. White Leghorns our speciality. Devil's 
en Poultry Farm. Bettendorf, lowa, Box 2. 


Q! INGLE Comb Red baby chicke and eggs from 
“| trapnested, prize winners, heavy layers. Prices 
Felix Evans, Route 1, 





red ed. Cirenlar free. 
Otta mwa, lowa. 

( HICKS and eggs, Ferris White Leghorns and 
~ Silver Spangled Hamburgs, 270 and 300 egg 
‘“ains, Evergreen Poultry Farm, Kewaunee, Wis. 


(‘a1 KS: 8c “up: all varieties: postpaid; guaran 
ed. Large fllustrated catalog free. Superier 
us. Windsor, Mo. 
\ CW. Leghorn Baby Chix, $15.00 hundred. Safe 
Ch: ‘rrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Order now. 
aries Cappes, Elgin, lowa. . 

















Remove or cancel all old marks on 
cases, 

Put shipper’s name 
consignee’s name and 
end of each case you 
insure quick returns. 

Mark with stencil, 
tags, or heavy 
tacked down. 

If labels are 
securely. 

Mark the cases to denote the number 
of dozen therein—American R. R. Ex- 
press Co. 


and address and 
address on each 
ship. This will 


good substantial 
address card, firmly 


used, paste them down 





Overfat Hens 
A. C., Iowa, writes: 
“Can you give me a good remedy 
to make hens lay? Our hens are well 


fed and fat, but don’t seem to lay 
much.” 
The Purdue ration, which has been 


recently published in these columns, is 
one of the best and most practical of 
laying rations. 

If the hens are fat, the trouble is 
probably due to too much grain and too 
little green food, together with lack 
of exercise. It is best to treat the hens 
paying guests, working for their 
board instead of treating them as com- 
pany. 

Before the weather warms up it 
would be well to sell all over-fat hens 
that show traces of diarrhea in stained 
feathers about the vent. It is almost 
impossible to bring a fat hen that is 
getting out of condition back to a prof: 
itable breeder. Epsom sales—one and 
one-half pounds to every 100 hens— 
given every three weeks, is a good con- 
ditioner. 


as 





A Breeding Question 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Last summer we raised one gander 
and a duck of the White Pekin strain. 
They were raised together as pets. 
They are mating this spring. Do you 
think the eggs would hatch or be fer- 
tile? Have you ever heard of anything 
like it before?’ 

No, we have not heard of such a mat- 
ing. We do not know, but think it 
probable that the eggs may hatch, but 
the progeny will be sterile. 

“Iowa Subscriber” should have signed 








Eastman Kodak Company, 





Let your Kodak 
catch the picture 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Rochester, N. Y., 

























The Kodak City 











BABY CHICKS 
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BABY CHICKS 





\ Big Value Baby Chicks 


From pure-bred flocks of beautiful and 
productive breeding birds. Direct from 
our huge, scientifically-operated incu- 
bators to you. Easy to buy—priced low 
and prepaid to your postofhice. Easy to 
raise—husky, healthy and vigorous. 

We are expert poultrymen and chick-producers. We 

know our chicks are right in every respect. That's why 


Ohlis Chicks are Guaranteed 


Eleven popuar money-making breeds: White, Brown and 
Buff Leghorns; R.I. Reds; Barred, White and Buff Rocks; 
Anconas; White W yandottes; White and Buff Orpingtons. 
Write today for Ohls new Chick Book with beautiful 
cuts showing fine Cestrptios of many of our breeds in 
full natural color. It’s 


OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 


Box 24, Ottumwa, lows 





o from stock thatis true 

f CHIC KS to name in both plum- 
—oeeees age ani type. Selected 
each year for health and high egg pro- 
duction. Eight leading varieties. Des 
criptive Catalog free. Get it today 


STANDARD POULTRY CO., Nappanee, Ind., Route 18 


Pure English Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 
40,000 Baby Chicks—My flock bas been tested 
and developed unti! I hatch my own eggs from 
the strongest of producers Cocks and cockerels 
heading my flock are descendants of 282 and 304- 
egg dams. Early chicks, $20 per 100, sent postpaid; 
guarantee 100% live arrival Catalog. 

Mrs. Mary Ginn, Box W, Indianola, lowa 


ABY CHIX—White Wyandotte 200 egg strain, 
vigorous, fleecy white, quality standard; pens 
graded by poultry specialist. Chix $20.00 per hund- 
red; special mating 25.00. Eggs 88.00; $10.00 rea- 
pectively. 10% discount on orders before April 1st. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. C. H. Day, Kellogg, lowa, 
Sp CHICKS be2%9 ios: ’ 
, neavy laying hens. Popular 
varieties. Prepaid parcel 
post. Right to your door. 100% live arrival 
guaranteed, Our 15th year. FREE WL. SATALO® 


contains much valuable information. Get 
it mow. WECKEL BROS., Box 391X. MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 
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From pure bred, selected, 









BEST BABY CHIC KS— We handle only quality 
chicks. Healthy, Hoganized strains. Fifteen 
varieties. Pure bred. Leghorns, 13c; heavy breeds, 





his name and address. 


15c and 18c, postpaid. Safe arrival guaranteed 
Write MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, Magnolia, I!! 








BABY CHICKS 


Chicks, 
the Hogan 








Place your order now for Baby 
Our flocks have been culled by 
system or Lay-bone method for years and 
have the lay bred in them are also from 
standard bred flocks that are true to name. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. L Reda, 
White Wyandottes, Bull Orpingtons, An- 
cona’s and White Leghorns from $10.50 up. 
Send for catalog. Postage prepald with 97% 


live delivery 
Sieb’s Hatchery, Lincoln, IIL 


ALBERT SIEB 























‘Just-Rite’ Baby Chicka 
95% live arrival guaraa- 
‘(K with each order, @ 
ings, select and EX- 
A hatch EVERY week all year 


1¢@ MILLION 


I OOK: 
4 r 1922 


breeds chicks, 






4 breeds duck 
HIBITION grades 


Catalog free, stamps appreciated. We have a hateb- 

ery near you. Nabob Hatchertes, Dept. 36 Gambier, 0. 
7) Baby Chix Lowest Prices 

blooded, vigorous stock. Assa’t, 

re Le ake rns, Rox, Reds, Anconas, Minor- 

cas, Vyan., Orps. We pay postage—Quick 

dejivery; 95% alive delivery. Free cat. 

G alog and price list Universal Baby 
Cc hick Co., Peoria, Illinois, 


IOWA'S LEADING HATCH- 


2 CHICKS ERY can supply choice chicks 


from 8 leading varieties and heavy laying 
strains. Get free 1922 catalog. Gives prices 


f/ andtell HOW TO KAISK them. 
oy KING HATCHERY, 
= Box M, lowa City, Iowa 





YHICKS: EGGS; 1004 live delivery of chicks, 904 

/ fertility of eggs guaranteed. From large, vig- 
orous, free range stock, bred for heavy winter egg 
production; every fowl selected by the Hogan Test. 
Purebred Barron strain 8. C. W. Leghorns. Ours is 
not a hatchery, we are breeders. Square Deal Leg- 
horn Farm, Maquoketa, Box 779-W, lowa 








ABY CHICKS—Three leading varietles— 

Today's S.C. W. Leghorns, Bar. P. Rocks and 
R C. Rhode Isiand Reds. Our free catalog tells 
ai! about them, giving our feeding methods. Also 
special offer on our Baby Chicks and Buckeye 
Standard Brooders. We can save you money. Write 
TODAY'S EGG FARM, Brooklyn, lowa 
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Look for this 
Trademark 
on every can 


20 


easiest 
to work in. 
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for each 
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and full details. 
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MAMUFACTUR 


‘HE FitZall collar is by far the 


It saves doctoring sore necks, saves time lost and 
is the cheapest collar you can buy at any price. 


FitZall Adjustable Collars 


Instantly Adjusted To Fit Any Horse 


Standard, properly designed, high-grade collars with a patented adjust- 
able feature providing four perfect-fitting sizes at no extra cost. ‘ 
\ Ba and nuisance of sweat pads, distributes pressure evenly over 


armMess. 


If your dealer can"t supply you, we will 











EDOILE 


varnishes, 


molite 


House paints, barn and 
roof paints, floor paints, 


oil stains, 


flat interior paint for 
walls and ceilings, Lu- 
combination 
stain and varnish, au- 
tomobile finishes, en- 
amels, polishes. 


You Can't Tell 


Good Paint in the Can 


Paint in the can fools the best judge. Who can 
say, by inspecting a can of paint, how it will 
look after six months’ exposure on a building? 


There’s only one way to be sure. 


Get a 


brand that’s known to give good results. 


Minnesota Paints 


have had but one standard of quality for 50 years. 
basic carbonate 


are made of tried and true ingredients 


They 


of lead, oxide of zinc and pure Minnesota Linseed Oil. 
That’s why they form a tough, non-porous film that 
holds its color and does not blister, flake or chalk when 


properly applied. 
paintable surface. 


Sold by the best dealers. 


A special Minnesota Paint for every 
Write for Minnesota Paint Book. 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL PAINT Co. 


1115 S. Third Street :: 


Dairymen 
of protein it contains 
tein. Write for prices. 





Best for 
The Horse 


oe 7 


Jos. 


collar for the horse 
It always fits and does not punish 
hether the horse changes flesh or not. 


shoulders—never injures. 


Don't buy a separate collar for every horse—just use one FitZall 
In use ten years on thousands of farms and 


dustrial hauling. Fully guaranteed. 


Nichols Biehl Co. 
301-305 4th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Famous “Master Brand” Harness—America’s Best 


SIKRL NS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The feeding value of oil meal depends on the amount 
Minnesota Oil Meal_contains 34% pro- 



















Write for booklet of valuable information 


4 sizes in 
each collar 
17 to 20 
19 to 22 


21 to 24 












Saves 


































» or narrow tires. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood —widefif) 
Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
AS running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 55 Elm Street, Quiney, lil, 
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JACK 


Sa HITI MAST 


SYNOPSIS. 

Jack Ballister, son and heir of a wealthy 
English gentleman, found himself changed 
to Jack Ballister, endentured servant and 
pirate, in a few months of misadventures. 
Kidnapped in England, he was sold to a 
term of five years at hard and unpaid la- 
bor in Virginia. He escaped from his 
master, Richard Parker, only to fall in 
with the crew of the pirate Blackbeard, 
among whom was a former shipmate, 
Chris Dred. 

The next day after Jack came aboard 
the pirate sloop, they sailed slowly down 
the James river until near the plantation 
of Colono! Birchall Parker, Richard. Par- 
ker's brother Richard Parker was deeply 
in debt and he had planned with Black- 
beard to have Eleanor Parker, his niece, 
kidnapped and held for ransom. The ran- 
s0m was to be split between Richard 
Parker and the pirate 

Accordingly, the pirates, surprising the 
Parkers, abducted Eleanor Parker and 
took ‘ther to Bath Creek, a secluded town, 
where Blackbeard’s wife, Betty, and Jack 
attended her. 

From there word was sent to Richard 
Parker telling him to inform his brother, 
the colonel, of Eleanor’s capture and ob- 
tain the ransom, and suggesting that un- 
less haste was made she might fall sick. 
But weeks went by with no word and 
Blackbeard grew impatient 

Meantime, Jack found his interest in 
Miss Eleanor increase, and he resolved 
to help her escape He finally decided to 
tell his friend Dred of his purpose Dred 
saw that Jack was determined and of- 
fered to help him. So that night they told 
Miss Eleanor and made their escape in 
the captain’s yawl. 

Dred planned to sail down the river to 
Currituck Sound He figured that the 
captain in pursuit would think they had 
gone straight on, and if the captain dis- 
covered their route he would be unable to 
follow because of the shallows in the 
sound. The next night they stopped ata 
settlement where 


Dred had friends The 
men drank and talked and Jack became 


quite alarmed I wish you'd be. still, 
Dred; you're drinking more than you 
ought, and you don’t know what you're 


saying,’ Jack said. 


CHAPTER 37—THE SECOND DAY. 


The woman was stirring early in the 
morning, and awoke with a start. 
Dred was moving uneasily in his sleep, 
with signs of near waking, as Jack went 
to the door and looked out. It was still 
hardly more than the dawn of day. It had 
clouded over during the night, and had 
been raining, as Dred had predicted. The 
wind was now blowing swiftly from the 
east, sending low, drifting clouds hurry- 
ing across the sky. From where he stood 
he could see, thru the twilight gray, the 
white caps, churning every now and then 
to a sudden flash of foam out across the 
dim stretch of the sound, and he thought 
to himself that their voyage was likely to 
prove very rough. Presently Dred stood 


Jack 


beside him. He stood for a while gazing 
out in the gray daylight, as Jack had 
done, looking across the sound; then he 
went out into the open air. He stared 


up into the wet sky above, and then all 
around him. ‘Tis likely we'll have a 


stiffish day of it,’’ he said, “but we'll 
have to make the most of it, let us get 
ever so wet. ‘Tis lucky I thought of 
fetching the overcoats.’ He said noth- 


before, and did not 
that he had been 


ing about the night 
seem to remember 
drinking more than he should have done. 
The woman of the house emerged from 
the outshed, carrying an armful of sticks. 
“Hullo, mistress!’" Dred called to her, “T 
wish you’d wake the young lady and tell 
her we've got to be starting again. Why, 
it must be well on toward six o'clock by 
now, allowing for this here thick day.” 

The woman was smoking a short, black 
pipe. She took it out of her mouth with 
one hand Von'’t you stay and take a 
bite to eat first?’’ said she. 

“Why. no, we won't,” said Dred. ‘‘We'll 
eat what we want aboard the boat. We've 
got a good rest, and we're beholden to 
ye for it."" He opened his hand, and then 
Jack saw he had a sixpenny-piece in it. 


“I want you to take this here,” he said, 
“for to pay you for your trouble.” 
The woman stretched out her lean, 


bony hand, took the coin eagerly enough, 
and slipped it in her pocket “T'll tell 
her young ladyship that you be waiting,” 
said she with a sudden access of defer« 
and then went back into the 

“Did you see anything of that 
bottle o' rum?” said Dred 

“Yes, I did,” said Jack 
in the overcoat pocket.” 

“That’s all well, then. I thought maybe 
Bill or Ned Gosse had stole it. Was 
there anything left in it?’ 

““A little.” answered Jack. 

Beside this Dred made no present ref- 
erence to the drinking bout of the night 
before. 

When they went back into the house 
again, the young lady was sitting on the 
edge of the bed, smoothing her hair. “ "Tis 


house 
there 


ence 


‘“T put it away 
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PUTTS EERE CRAUCUT TURE TUE A 1) 
time we was starting now, mistress,” sajig 
Dred, ‘‘and the sooner the better.” 

They all went down to the boat to. 
gether, the two Gosse men accomp ing 
them. This time they helped Jack anq 
Dred unfurl the sail, and set the boom 
and the gaff, and they pushed the boat 
off into the water when all were aboard. 
“You'll have a windy day outsid« ke 
enough,”’ Bill Gosse said, in his ow, 
dull voice. 


‘I reckon we will,” Dred answered, 
briefly. 

There was a fine spit of rain-like mist 
drifting before the wind, and the water 
lapped and splashed chilly, beating lit- 
tle breakers upon the beach. ‘You'd bet. 
ter put on this overcoat, mistress,’ sajj 


Dred, and he held it for the young lady 
as he spoke. 

She looked steadily at him for a mo- 
ment, and it seemed to Jack, with me 
intuitive knowledge, that she was think. 
ing of the way Dred had been drinking 
with the two men the night before. Jack 
himself took the coat from Dred and held 
it for her while she slipped her arms 
into the sleeves. Then he helped her 
settle herself in the stern. ‘‘You’d better 
put on the other overcoat, Dred,” he said, 
“I can do very well without it.” 

The boat was already dancing and bob- 
bing with the short, lumpy swell that 
came in from the sound around the int, 
and gave promise of rough weather out- 
side. The sail flapped and beat noisily in 
the wind; Jack hoisted the peak, and 
Dred, drawing the sheet with one ind 
and holding the tiller with the other, 
brought her around to the wind The 
people on the shore stood watching them 
as the boat heeled over, and then. vath- 
ering headway, swept swiftly away. There 
were no farewells spoken. Jack, looking 
behind, saw the people still standing upon 
the shore as it rapidly fell away astern, 
dimming in the gray of the misty rain 

“About!” called Dred, sharply, an: en 
the boat, sweeping a curve, came ound 
upon the other tack. Once more they 
came about, and then-presently they ere 
out in the open sound. There a 
heavy, lumpy sea running, and the boat 
began to lift and plunge to the greater 
swell, with every now and then a ud, 
thunderous splash of water at the bow, 
and a cloud of spray dashed up into the 
air A wave setrit a sheet of water into 
the boat. “TI reckon we'll have to dr the 


peak a bit, Jack,”’ Dred said; “‘she drives 
too hard. 

The young lady, in the first roughness 
of the rolling sea, was holding tight to 
the rail. Jack stumbled forward ross 
the thwarts and lowered the peak The 
water was rushing noisily past the boat 
“'Tis a head wind we've got for t 
said Dred, when he had come back into 


the stern again. ‘I’m glad we've had a 
bit of rest afore we started, for we'll 
hardly make Roanoke afore nine or ten 
o'clock tonight if the wind holds as 


And it was after nightfall when they 
ran in back of Roanoke Island. The wind 
had ceased blowing from the east, and 
was rapidly falling away. Just at sun- 
down, the sun had shot a level gl of 


light under the gray clouds, bathing all 
the world with a crimson glow, and then 
had set, the clouds overhead shutting in 
an early night. The water still heaved, 
troubled with the memory of the wind 
that had been churning it all day. The 
young lady had been feeling ill, and she 
now lay motionless upon the bench ere 
Jack had covered her with everything ob- 
tainable, and where she lay with her 
head upon her bundle of clothes, her face, 
resting upon the palm of her hand, just 
showing beneath the wraps that covered 
her. In the afternoon Dred had handed 
the tiller over to Jack, who still held it 
Now, wrapped in one of the overco he 
lay upon the other bench, perhaps : 
ing. The night had fallen mors i 
more, and soon it was really dark. Jack 
held steadily to the course that Dr d 


n 


directed, and by and by he was re 
and more certain that he was near the 
land. At last, he really did see t! iim 
outline of the shore, and in the | if 
the breeze he could presently he the 
loud splashing of the water upon te 
beach 


“Dred,” he called, ‘‘you'd better me 


and take the helm.” Dred roused ne 
self instantly, shuddering with th: 1 
of the night air as he did so. He | ed 
about him, peering into the darkn¢ , 

‘Aye,’ he said, after a while Tis 
Roanoke, and that must be Duck Island 
over yonder, t’other way. That's ! yad 
Creek, yonder,” pointing off thru the 
night. ‘‘We might run into it, and iy* 
be find some shelter; but what I nts 
to do, is to make Shallowbag Bay. There$ 
a lookout tree on the sand-hills -_ 


and I wants to take a sight behind " 
tomorrow. D’ye see, ’tis Roanoke Se = 
we're running into, If the sloop 10 lys 
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us at all, *twill run up the ship channel 
Croatan way.” 

Jack did not at all 
Dred meant, but he gave up the tiller to 
him very readily. He went across to 
where the young lady lay. “How d'ye 
feel now, mistress?” he said. 

I feel better than I did,” she said, 
faintly, opening her as she spoke. 
“Would you like to have a bite to eat 
now?” She shook her head, and once 

stern 


more Jack took his place in the 
“There’s another reason why I wants 
to make Shallowbag 3ay."’ said Dred. 
“D'ye see, there's a house there—or least- 
used to be—and I thought if 
there it might make a shel- 
young lady, for she’s had a 
of it today, for sartin.” 
“How far is it?” Jack asked. 

Vhy,”’ said Dred, ‘‘no more’n a matter 
of eight mile, I reckon. Here; you hold 
the tiller, lad, while I light my pipe.” 

Maybe an hour or more passed, and 
then Dred began, every now and then, 
to take a lookout ahead, standing up and 
peering away into the darkness. The 
clouds had now entirely blown away, and 
the great vault of sky sparkled all over 


understand what 


eyes 


wise, there 
we could get 
ter for the 
rough day 


with stars. All around them the water 
spré a out, dim and restless. They were 
running free close to the shore. A point 
of saad jutted out pallidly into the wa- 
ter, and thru the darkness Jack could 
dimly see the recurrent gleam of break- 
ing waves upon it. Again Dred was 
standing up in the boat, looking out 
ahead ‘We're all right now,’’ he said, 
after a long time of observation, finally 
taking his seat. “I've got my earings 
now, and know where I be. The only 


thing now is, that we sha’n’t run aground, 
for here and there there’s not enough 
water to float a chip.” As he ended 
speaking, he put down the tiller, and the 
yaw! ran in close around the edge of the 
point. He sailed for some little distance 
before he spoke again. ‘‘We’ll have to take 
to the oars for the rest of the way,” he 
said, at last; and as he spoke he brought 
the bow of the boat up to the wind. 
“We're done our sailing for tonight. The 
shanty’s not more’n a mile furder on 
from here across the bay. We'd better 
put up the sail here, I reckon. ‘Twill be 
swinging all around in your way when ye 
row.” 

Ile arose and went forward, 
lowing him, and together they loosened 
the boom and began reefing the sail, still 
wet with the rain and spray of the day’s 
storm The young lady did not move; 
perhaps she was asleep. Then Dred re- 
turned to the tiller, and Jack took to the 


Jack fol- 


oars 

In somewhat less than half an hour, 
Jack had rowed the heavy boat across 
the open water. As he looked over his 
shoulder, he could see a strip of beach 


drawing nearer and nearer to 
them thru the night. A minute more, 
and the bow of the boat ran grating upon 
a sandy shoal, and there stuck fast. Dred 


just ahead, 


arose, and he and Jack stepped into the 
shallow water. The young lady stirred 
and roused herself as they did so. “Sit 
still, mistress,” said Dred, ‘and we'll 
drag the boat up to the beach, It seems 
like there’s a bank made out here since 
I was here afore.” They drew the boat 
across the shoal and up the little strip of 
beach 3eyond, a level, sedgy stretch 
reached away into the night. ‘You wait 
here,”’ said Dred, ‘‘and I'll go up and see 
if the shanty be there yet. I know ’twas 
there three year ago.” 

He went away, leaving Jack and the 
young lady sitting in the boat 


us to such a 
presently 


“Do you think he’ll take 
place as he did last night?’ she 
asked of Jack. 


“No. I know he won't,” Jack said. 
‘*'Tis an empty hut he’s going to take 
us to this time.” 


“T'd rather sleep out in the boat,’’ she 


said. “than go to such a house again. 
‘Twas dreadful last night when those 
three men sat drinking as they did.” 

“Well,” said Jack, ‘this is no such 
place as that. ’Tis an empty hut; and 
he only comes here to find shelter for 
you for the night, and to take an obser- 
vation tomorrow.” 


She had not said anything before as to 


what she had felt during the previous 
night, and Jack had thought until now 
that perhaps it had made little or no im- 
pression upon her “You needn't be 
afraid of Dred, mistress,"’ he said, pres- 
ently “He’s rough, but he’s not a bad 
man, and you needn't be afraid of him.” 


but Jack could read 
in her silence how entirely she had lost 
confidence in Dred. Presently he ap- 
peared, coming thru the darkness. “ ’Tis 
all right,”’ he said; “I have found the 
cabin We'll just pull the yawl a trifle 
furder up on the beach, and then I'll take 


She did not reply; 


ye up to it. Now, mistress, if you'll step 
ashore.”’ 

Jack and Dred helped the young lady 
out of the boat. She stood upon the damp 
beach wrapped in the overcoat she had 
worn all day, as Jack drove the anchor 
down into the sandy soil and made fast 


the bow-line. a d opened the locker and 
brought out the biscuit and the ham. 

He led the way for some distance thru 
the darkness, his feet rustling harshly 
thru the wiry, sedgy grass, and by and 
by Jack made out the dim outline of the 
Wooden hut looming blackly against the 
Starry sky. It was quite deserted. and 
the doorway gaped darkly. It stood as 
tho toppling to fall; but the roof was 
Sound, and the floor within was toler- 








ably dry. At any rate, it was a protec- 
tion from the night. As Dred struck the 
flint and steel, Jack stripped some planks 
from the wall, breaking them into short- 
er pieces with his heel, and presently a 
fire blazed and crackled upon the ground 
before the open doorway of the hut, 
lighting up the sedgy, sandy space of 
the night for some distance around. 

After they had eaten their rude meal, 
they made the young lady as comfortable 
as possible; then they sat down side by 
side to dry their damp clothes by the 
fire. It burned down to a heap of hot, 
glowing coals, and Jack threw on anoth- 
er armful of sticks; they blazed up with 
renewed brightness, lighting up the in- 
terior of the hut with a red glow. 

“Like enough this is the last stop we 
can make,” said Dred, ‘betwixt here and 
the inlet.”’ 

“How far is the inlet from here, 
suppose?” Jack asked. 

“Perhaps a matter of twenty league or 
so,”’ said Dred. “We can’t expect the 
wind to favor us as it has done. We've 
got along mightily well so far, I can tell 
ye. We've got a lead far away ahead of 
any chase the captain can make arter us. 
I do believe we be safe enough now; all 
the same, I’m going over to the sand-hills 
tomorrow and take a look astern Over 
in that direction’—and he pointed with 
his pipe—‘‘there’s a lookout tree we used 
to use three or four year ago when we 
was cruising around here in the sounds.” 

“Do you know, Dred,”’ said Jack, “I be- 
lieve you're vastly the better in health 
for coming off with us. You don’t seem 
near as sick as you did before we left 
Bath Town.” 

“Aye,” said Dred; ‘‘that’s allus the way 
with a sick body. I hain’t time now to 
think how sick I be.” 


d’ye 


CHAPTER 38—THE THIRD DAY. 


Jack was awakened the next morning 
by Dred stirring about. The sun had not 
yet arisen, but the sky, mottled over with 
drifting clouds, was blue and mild. ‘‘Well, 
I'm going over to the sand-hills now,” 
said Dred. ‘‘You and the young lady can 
get some breakfast ready ag’in’ I get 
back.”’ 

“Don't you mean to take me along with 


you, then?” Jack asked 
“No,”’ said Dred, ‘“‘’twould be no use. 
You can do more by staying here and 


for I want to 


getting ready a bite to eat, 
make as early a start as may be. 

Jack watched him as he walked across 
the little sandy hummocks covered with 
the wiry sedge grass that bent and quiv- 
ered in the gentle wind. ‘‘How long will 
you be gone, Dred?” he called after the 
departing figure. 

The other stopped and turned around. 
“About a half-hour,” he called back, and 
then he turned and went on again. 

Jack got together some wood for the 
fire, and presently had a good blaze snap- 
ping and crackling. The young lady was 
stirring, and in a little while she came 
to the door of the hut and stood looking 
at him. ‘‘Where’s Mr. Dred?” she asked. 

“He’s gone across to an observation 
tree over yonder,” Jack said, pointing in 
the direction with a bit of wood “He 
says he'll be back within half an hour, 


and he wants that we should get break- 
fast ready against that time.” 

The young lady stood looking about 
her. ‘“’Twill not storm again today, 


will it?’’ said she. 
“No,” said Jack, 
now for good.” He 


“the weather's broken 
felt a curiously 


breathless constraint in being thus 
alone with her with no one else near 
them, but she was clearly altogether un- 


such feeling, and her 
abashed him all the 


conscious of any 
unconsciousness 


more. He busied himself studiously about 
his work without speaking, the young 
lady standing watching him, and the 


and spread out on 
Dred returned. 
than usu- 
any- 


breakfast was cooked 
a board some time before 
His impassive face looked more 
ally expressionless “Did you see 
thing?” Jack asked. 

He did not reply to the question. ‘‘We'll 
not eat here,”’ he said; ‘‘we'll just take it 
aboard the boat and eat it there as we 
sails along’ And then it flashed upon 
Jack that he must have seen something. 
“Ye might ha’ roasted two or three 0’ 
them taties we fetched with us,” Dred 
continued. ‘‘We hain'’t touched them yet, 
and this is like enough to be the last 
chance we'll get to do so now, for we 
ben’t like to go ashore—leastwise this 
side of the inlet—and arter that we've got 
to make straight to Virginny.” Then he 
caught Jack’s eye with a meaning glance 
and presently led the way around to the 


other side of the hut There he leaned 
with his back against the side of the 
house, his hands thrust deeply into his 
breeches pockets “Well,’ he said, in a 
low voice, ‘I been and took a lookout 
astern.”’ 

“Well,” Jack said breathlessly, ‘“‘what 
of it?’ 

“Why,” said Dred, ‘I see a sail off to 


the south’rd, a-making up Croatan way.” 

Jack felt a sudden, quick, shrinking 
pang about his heart “Well,” he said, 
“what of it? Was it the sloop?” 

Dred shook his head. ‘I don’t know 
that,” he said, ‘‘and I can’t just say as 
‘twas the sloop—but I can’t say as 
*tweren't the sloop, neither. It may have 
been a coaster or summat of the sort; 
there’s no saying. for ‘twas too far away 
for me to tell just what it was. But Ill 
tell you what ‘tis, lad, we've just got to 
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Getting a harvest of health is like getting any other kind 


of harvest—it’s all a matter of cultivation! Good habits 
are the seeds that sprout and thrive into good health. 
And it’s easier to cultivate good health-habits than it is 
to “work” most any crop you can mention. 

Takea simple suggestion like prunes [stewed or bak ed| 
every morning. Here you have a morning “set-up’ 
that’s a natural body-builderand body-regulator. Prunes 
are Nature’s finest fruit-food. The y are especi: ally rich in 
fruit sugar. And this sugar is quickly turned into energy 
—energy you need for the work of the day. Also, they 
are rich in tonic iron and other mineral and lntative ele- 
ments. These are needed for “body balance.’’ They are 
essential to the body in its job of keeping } you “fit.” 

In fact, prunes are so important to your daily fare— 
so vital to good health and right living—that nothing can 
take their pl ice. Growers Brand Prunes are fine, full- 
flavored, rich-meated prunes grown in our own orchards 
and packed in our own ps acking houses. Ask for them at 
the store where you trade—and serve them every day in 
one delicious form or other. The oftener you serve them 
the better your household-health will be! 





Free! —Send today for our Recipe Folder 
showing new ways to use prunes. 

Many of the recipes were originated 

Ask for 
folder G. California Prune and Apricot 
Growers, Inc., Packers of Growers 

and Sunsweet Brands, 6G Market 

St., San Jose, Cal. + A cooperative 
association of 1 1,000 growers, 


by the wives of our growers. 







Mr P your wood lot nearly chopped 
off, or is it costing you too much to 
cut and draw the wood? Isn't your 
time worth more on other work? 
Why cut more wood or burn more coal than 
is necessary > You will not, if you allow us 
to send you our free circular, “Warmth 
and Comfort.” 


The NEW-IDEA Pipeless Furnace 


heats all upstairs instead of all out doors. 
Many exclusive features and advantages. 
Even your satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Originated and Manufactured by 


UTICA HEATING COMPANY 
NEW-IDE 


130-170 White St. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Pipeless Furnace 
* 
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Where To Buy 


GOOD store is a great community as- 

set. It justifies its existence by the 
services it renders—convenience, display 
of merchandise, knowledge of qualities 
and values, quick delivery. Remove the 
store and the community suffers. 































Seed buyers find it much more satis- 
factory to go to their local merchant, 
examine the stocks offered, make selec- 
tion and then take the seed home with- 
out delay. 


Our full line of seeds is sold through 
dealers. These dealers, over 20,000 of 
them, handle our seeds because they 
have satsified northwestern farmers and 
gardeners for 38 years. Prices on all va- 
rieties are now on a moderate basis, but 
firm. An evident tendency to advance 
as the season progresses makes it advis- 
able to select your seed early. 









For valuable information on all varie- 
ties of seeds see our catalogue on file 
with your dealer. 
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Free for Testing 


A pair of mated Everbea: ving Guo, 
Pients FREE if you will report 
pur success with them. Will bear 
is of big red strawbérries from 
cane to November o 
ne We have been breeding 
Pverbearin strawberries for the past 
12 years and have counted 480 Gersies, 
ene and buds on a single plant in 
ptember A_ postal will bring = 
plants and 6 kernels o 
new Golden Paper. Also our cole rea 
catalogue of “Blizzard Belt" 
with seed for a Silk Leaf Poppy Garden 
thrown in for good measure. Send 10 
or not as you please, Write y and 
lizzard Belt’ Seeds, Trees and 
RY CO., Nurserymen and Seeds- 









ED PRICES 


Seeds of all kinds are priced {3} 
mighty reasonable in my big new 
seed catalog this year. This sure 7 { 
is the year to make a big garden 
without much cost. It's half your 
living, and what you have extra 
will help pay store bills. 

GET MY CATALOG EARLY 
Get our big free Catalog right 
away and look it over. Spring is 
almost here. Ask for Catalog and 
free copies of SEED SENSE. 
Seed samples and advice, such as 
it is, are also free for the asking. 
Write today. A postcard will do. 
HENRY FIELD SEED Co., 
10 Shenandoah, lowa 


00D SEEDS 


Qf- Grown From Select Stock 
tg GE; Grown! Better—52 years 
x selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. Big free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 

















cents for mafling expense, 
acquainted with our Tharay 
Bicnts GARDNER NURSE 
——. 35 . Osage, towa. 
Dozen genuine Progress! ressive Everbearing Strawberry plants 
pole ft  broper planting time for $1.00 if ordered now direc’ 
advertisement. 


EVERGREENS 


Hill's Hardy Tested Sorts 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings,crops,stock, 
®ardens and orchards. Hill's Evergreens 
are nursery grown and hardy every- 
where. Hill's Evergreen book sent free 
Write today. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod- 
rate prices. World's largest growers. Est. 1855. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., INC., DUNDEE, 9 
Box 214 Eve ergreen Special 



























to $3 per bu. Act quick. 
An 5 4 advancing. Price sub- F 
et change. Ajso wonderful values 


to 
is uarantee 
ed ey gd and best § ted . pure. 
imothy t Clover, Alfaifa and a all 4 
.. Write today. Don't buy gnti! you get our 
prices free samples. 116-page catalog 


A. A. crate Seed Co., Box 104 


























large illustrated catalogue and special red ink ] OME GROWN YELLOW OR WHITE 
No. 1, Oto, lowa. 
u DA 40 pounds per acre sown broadcast produces 
Try Sud an, Limited quantity offered at $5.50 per 100 Ibs., freight prepaid to your station. 
ee Jbs. Sudan at $5.50 per 100 ibs., freight prepaid, 


Full information : 
one to arom, s a your and neighbors’ addresses. 
this profitable crop 
ce list, all free if you mention this paper. Sweet Clover Seed for sale. Scarified and re- 
4to 8 tons finest hay. Cattlecrave it. Cheap to sow, easy togrow. 2 and 3crops a season, 
Send'no money. Simply mail this coupon. 
SPIE ttikenneceies 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil. 
fosether with a sample of our extra choice seed 
Towa SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA cleaned, @5.00 peribushel. D.C. HAMILTON, R. F. D. 
Grows anywhere—defies drought. 20 to 
Our big free Farm Seed Catalog is full of v aluable information. Send for copy. 
WORLD SEED COMPANY, Dept. 226 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 
0 RRER oc cc cc cc cvccece 
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get away as fast as may be, for the craft 
I see ben’t more than fourteen or fifteen 
knot astern of us, and, give her a stiff 
breeze, she may overhaul that betwixt 
here and the inlet if we tarries too long.” 

Jack was looking very fixedly at Dred. 
“Well, Dred,” he said, “suppose ‘tis the 
sloop, and it does overhaul us, what 
then ?’’ 

Dred shrugged his shoulders, and there 
was something in the shrug that spoke 
more voluminously than words could have 
done. “"Tis no use axing me what 
then,” he said, presently. “We just 
sha'n't let her overhaul us, and that’s 
all We'll not think on anything else.” 

The sense of overshadowing danger in 
the possibility of the boat that Dred had 
seen being the sloop, and the further 
possibility of its overhauling them, loomed 
larger and larger in Jack’s mind the more 
his thoughts dwelt upon it, swelling up 
almost like a bubble in his bosom. For 





a time it seemed as tho he could not 
bear the bi gness of the apprehension 
growing i him. He D “ed 
that Dre appear so indifferent to 
i “WT he cried, “how can a 





body help thinking about such a thing?” 

Dred looked at him out of his narrow, 
black, bead-like eyes, and ther zed 

s shoulders again. His face was as im- 
passive as that of a sphi 

Jack stood thinking and casadan, The 
growing apprehen sion brought to him for 
a moment a feeling almost of physical 
nausea. He believed that Dred believed 
that the sloop was really Blackbeard's, 
and that it was overhauling them, He 
heaved an oppressed and labored sigh. 
“IT wish,” he said, ‘‘we’d only sailed 
straight ahead instead of stopping over 
night—first, down yonder at Gosse’s, in 
the swamp, and now here.” 

Again Dred shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well,”” he said, ‘‘tyou be hale and strong 
enough to stand sailing four or six days 
on end in an open boat. But you don't 
seem to think as how the young lady 
can’t stand it—saying naught of myself. 
If I hadn’t took care of myself, and had 
‘a’ been took sick on your hands, you'd 
be a deal worse off than you are now. 
And, arter all,” he added, “’tis a blind 
chance of that there craft being the sloop. 
She may be a coaster. Well, ’tis no use 
stopping here to talk about that there 
now. The best thing for us to do is to 
make sail as quick as may be. I don’t 
see how they got track on us anyhow,” 
he said, almost to himself, ‘“‘unless they 
chanced to get news on us at 
Gosse’s, or unless they ran across Gosse 
hisself.” He slapped his thigh suddenly. 
“"Tis like enough, now I come to think 
on it, Gosse went off som’er’s to buy rum 
with the sixpence I gave his mistress, 
and so ran across the captain in the 
sloop, som’er’s, maybe down toward Ocra- 
cock way.’ 

To all this Jack listened with the heavy 
oppression of apprehension lying like a 
leaden weight upon his soul. ‘‘Then you 
do think the sail you saw was the sloop?” 
said he with anxious insistence, and once 
more, for the third time, Dred shrugged 
his shoulders, vouchsafing no other reply. 

Never for any moment thru all that 
long day did Jack's spirit escape from 
that ever-present, dreadful anxiety: Al- 
ways it was with him in everything that 
he saw or did or said, sometimes lying 
dull and inert behind the vivid things of 
life, sometimes starting out with a sud- 
den vitality that brought again that sick- 
ening nausea, as a sort of outer physical 
effect of the inner distress of spirit. 

The breeze had grown lighter and light- 
er as the day advanced, but by noon they 
had run in back of a small island, and by 
three or four o’clock were well up into 
the shoal water of Currituck Sound. Dur- 
ing the time they were crossing the low- 
er part of Albemarle Sound Dred would 
every now and then stand up to look 
back; then again he would take his place, 
gazing out ahead. Each time he had thus 
stood up, Jack had looked at him, but 
could learn nothing of his thoughts from 
his expressionless face. 

Suddenly Dred glanced up overhead, 
the bright sunlight glinting in his nar- 
row black eyes. “The wind be falling 
mightily light,’”’ he said, and then again 
he stood up and looked out astern, 
stretching himself as he did so This 
time when he sat down he exchanged one 
swift glance with Jack, and Jack knew 
that he had seen something. After that 
he did not rise again, but he held the till- 
er motionlessly, looking § steadily out 
across the water that grew ever smoother 
and smoother as the breeze fell more and 
more away. By and by he said suddenly: 
“Ye might as well get out the oars and 
row a bit, lad; ‘twill help us along a 
trifle.” 

The cloud of anxiety was hanging very 
darkly over him as Jack went forward 
and shipped the oars into the row-locks 
The sun had been warm and strong all 
day, and, without speaking, he laid aside 
his coat before he began rowing. They 
were skirting along now well toward the 
eastern shore of Currituck Sound. There 
was a narrow strip of beach, a strip of 
flat, green marsh, and then beyond that 
a white ridge of sand Flocks of gulls 
sat out along the shoc‘s, which, in places, 
were just covered with a thin sheet of 
water. Every now and then they would 
rise as the boat crept nearer and nearer 
to them, and would circle and hover in 
Clamorous flight Presently, as Jack sat 
rowing and looking out astern, he himself 
saw the sail. The first sight of it struck 








some 
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him as with a sudden shock, and he 
c ed rowing, and resting on his oar 
looked steadily at it. He felt certai 

that Dred believed it to be the pirat 

sloop; he himself felt sure that it mu 

be, for why else would it be followin; 
them up into the shoals of Currituck 
Sound? Then he began rowing agair 
Suddenly, in the bright, wide silence, t 

young lady spoke. ‘“‘Why, that is anot! 
er boat I see yonder, is it not?” 

“Yes, mistress,’’ said Dred, briefly. 
had not turned his head or looked at } 
as he spoke, and Jack bowed over 
oars as he pulled away at them. 

After that there was nothing more s 
for a long time. The young lady s 
with her elbow resting upon the rail, n 
looking out at the boat astern, and mn 
down into the water. She was perfect 
unconscious of any danger. A long f! 
of black ducks threaded its flight acr 
the sunny level of the distant marsh, and 
there was no cessation of the iterated 
and ceaseless clamor of the gulls. N: 
and then a quavering whistle from so 
unseen flock of marsh-birds sounded 
from the measureless blue above. J 
never ceased in his rowing; he saw 
heard all these things as with the ou 
part of his consciousness ;with the in 
part he was thinking, brooding ceasel: 
ly upon the possibility of capture. } 
looked at Dred’s impassive face, and ni 
and then their eyes met. Jack wondered 
what he was thinking of; whether 
thought they would get away, or wheth- 
er he thought they would not, for the oth- 
er gave no sign either of anxiety or of 
hope. 

The sail was hanging almost flat now 
Only every now and then it swelled out 
sluggishly, and the boat drew forward a 
little with a noisier ripple of water w 
der the bows. Jack pulled steadily awa; 
at the oars without ceasing. It seemed 
to him that the sail of the boat in the 
distance stood higher from the water 
than it had. At last he could not forbear 
to speak. *“She’s. coming nigher, ain't 
she, Dred?” he asked. 

“IT reckon not,” said Dred, without 
turning his head. ‘IT reckon ‘tis just 
looming to the south’rd, and that makes 
her appear to stand higher. Maybe s 
may have a trifle mere wind than we, but 
not much.” 

The young lady roused herself, turned 
and looked out astern. “What boat is 
that?” she said. “It has been followi 
us all afternoon.” 

Dred leaned over and spat into the w 
ter; then he turned toward her with a 
swift look. ‘‘Why, mistress,” he said, ‘1 
don't see no use in keeping it from 
‘tis like that be Blackbeard’s boat—t 
sloop.” 

The young lady looked steadily at him 
and then at Jack. “Are they going to 
catch us,”’ she asked, ‘‘and take us back 
to Bath Town again?” 

“Why, no,” said Dred, “I reckon not 
we've got too much of a start on ’em. 
ben’t more than thirty knot to the inlet 
and they’ve got maybe six knot to over- 
haul us yet.” He turned his head a 
looked out astern. ‘D’ye see,” said he 
“ve can’t tell as to how far they be awa 
It be looming up yonder to the south'rd 
"Tis like they be as much as seven knot 
away rather than six knot.” Again he 
stood up and looked out astern. ‘‘They’\ 
got a puff of air down there yet,” 
said, ‘‘and they have got out the sweeps 

Jack wondered how he could see so far 
to know what they were doing. 

The breeze had died away now to cat's- 
paws that just ruffled the smooth, bright 
surface of the water. Dred, as he stood 
up, stretched first one arm and then 
other. He stood for a while, resting 
hand upon the boom, looking out at 
other vessel. Then he began to whi 
shrilly a monotonous tune thru his te« 
Jack knew he was whistling for a wil 
Presently he took out his clasp-kr 
and opened it as he stepped across 
thwarts. Jack moved aside to make \v 
for him. He stuck the knife into 
mast and then went aft again. The yo 
lady watched him curiously. ‘What 
you do that for?” she asked. 

“To fetch up a breeze, mistress,” 
Dred, shortly. 

All this time Jack was pulling stea: 
at the oars without ceasing. The 
sloped lower and lower toward the w 
“They ain’t gaining on us now,” said 
Dred; but Jack could see that the 
had grown larger and higher over 
edge of the horizon. 

The yellow light of the 
changed to orange and then to red as 
sun set in a perfectly cloudless sky. Sud- 
denly, Jack felt his strength crumbling 
away from him like slacked lime. ‘‘I cant 
row any more, Dred,” he said. ‘I’m dead 
tired, and my hands are all flayed with 
rowing.”” He had not noticed his we 
ness before; it seemed as tho it camé 
suddenly upon him, its leaden weight 
seeming to crush out that dreadful anxi- 
ety to a mere dull discomfort of spirit 

The palms of his hands were burning 
like fire. He looked at the red, blistered 
surface; they had not hurt him so much 
until he stretched them, trying to open 
them. His hands and arms were tremb- 
ling with weariness. . : 

“You'd better take a drink of rum,’ 
said Dred; ‘“ ’twill freshen you up a bit. 
You'd better take a bite, too.” P 

“I don’t feel hungry,”’ he said hoarse!y 

“Like enough not,” said Dred. ‘But 
‘twill do you good to eat a bite, all the 
same. The biscuits are aft here. BY 
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blood! we didn’t leave much in the bot< 
tle down at Gosse’s, did we?” and he 
shook the bottle at his ear. ‘Here, 
mistress, eat that,” ind he handed a bis« 
it to the young lady. 

The sail in the distance burned like fire 
in the setting sun. The three looked at 
it ‘D'ye say your prayers, mistress?” 
said Dred. 

: ‘She looked at him as tho startled at the 


question “Why, yes, I do,’’ she said. 
hat do you mean?” 
Why, if you do say your prayers,” 


Dred, “when you say ‘em tonight, 
“ x for a wind, won't ye? We wants 
to make the inlet tonight as much as 
salwation.”’ 

gray of twilight melt- 


sai 


we wants 
* sun set; the 


ed into night; the ceaseless clamor of 
tl culls had long since subsided, and 
t co starry sky looked down silently 


breathlessly upon them as they lay 
t upon the surface of the water. 
“lll take a try at the oars myself,” said 





Dred but I can't do much You go to 
si€ lad; I'll wake you arter a while.” 

Jack lay down upon the bench oppo- 
site the young lady. He shut his eyes, 
and almost instantly he seemed to see 
the bright level of the water and the 
green level of the marsh, as he had seen 
them all that afternoon; he seemed to 
hear the clamor of the gulls ringing in 
his ears, and his tired and tingling body 


felt almost actually the motion of row- 
ing \t last his thoughts became tangled 
blurred and ran together, and be- 


—the 

fore |} knew it he was fast asleep—the 
dead sleep of weariness—and all care and 
fear of danger were forgotten 


CHAPTER 39—THE FOURTH DAY. 


Jack felt someone shaking him He 
tried not to awaken; he tried to hold 
fast to his sleep, but he felt that he was 
eTow wider and wider awake Dred 

haking him. Then he sat up, at first 


d nd stupefied with sleep He did 


not, in the moment of new awakening, 
kne vhere he was—his mind did not fit 
immediately into the circumstances 

him—the narrow, hard space of 
the boat, the starry vault of sky, and the 
dark water—then instantly and suddenly 


membered everything with vivid dis- 
tinctness. He looked around in the blank 
iess almost as tho he expected to see 
the pursuing boat. 





“Come,” said Dred. ‘I've let you have 
é dd, long sleep, but I can't let you 
have r more. We've got to take to the 
oars again, and that’s all there is about 
it I tried to row, but I couldn't do it 
And so ever since you've been sleeping, 
the at's been drifting. I'll lend a hand 
with one of the oars for a while ’T will 
not be so hard on you as if you had to 
pull both ut I couldn’t row by myself, 
and that’s all there is of it.” \ 

“How long have I been asleep?’ asked 
Jack 

“A matter of four or five hours,” said 
Dred 

“Four or five hours!" exclaimed Jack. 
It seemed to him that he had not been 
asleep an hour. He stood up and 
stretched his cramped limbs. There was 
not a breath of air stirring The young 
lady lay dark and silent in the stern, 
covered over with the overcoats and 
wraps. evidently asleep. She stirred just 
a little at the sound of their talking, but 
did not arouse herself. 

“Have you seen or heard aught of the 
sloop?” said Jack. 

“No,” said Dred. “Go and take your 
place, and we'll pull a bit I'll take this 
seat here: you take the one amidships.”’ 

Jack climbed over the thwarts to his 
place. He was still drunk and galf inert 
with the fumes of sleep He took up his 
oar, and settled it quietly into the row- 
lock so as not to disturb the young lady. 
“Do you know what time t’is. Dred?"’ he 
asked 

“I make it about two o'clock,” said 
Dred, ‘judging by the looks of the stars.” 


He was leaning over his oar, opening the 


bag of biscnit. He handed one back to 
J “We'll take a bite to eat and a 
droy drink afore we begin rowing,” 
8 “Where's the bottle? Oh. yes> 
here ‘tis.’ and again the young lady 
“ at the sound of his voice near 
Jack’s hands were still sore and blis- 
tered from the rowing of the day before 
At f the oar hurt him cruelly, but his 
} is presently got used to the dragging 
jerk ind he dipped and pulled in time 
tl moving of Dred’s body, which he 
could dimly see in the darkness They 
C in perfect silence Now and 
then Jack's consciousness blurred, and 
I himself falling asleep, but he 
née ceased his rowing. Then again he 
waken, looking out, as h dipped 
, at the whirling eddy it made in 
U Every stroke of the oar drew 
t y boat perhaps a yard and a half 
5 “A thousand strokes,” said 
‘ himself, ‘“‘will make a mile.” And 
began counting each stroke as 
d Again his mind blurred, and 
: 0 what he was counting “'Twag 
hundred and twenty I left off 

at he thought, as he wakened again 
4 there’s been twenty since then 
, tt would make three hundred and 
— Three hundred and forty-one— 
e hundred and forty-two—three hun- 
na gg forty-three—there was a splash 


Was a fish jumped then—three 
2 and forty-four—three hundred 
and forty-five,” : 


hundred 
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its silver lining. 


bumper crops. 


LLM MALO LL LE I A AT ST AT AT 
—~ 7 —— — 


CHICAGO 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


HE year 1921 did not entangle itself in the 
heartstrings of the American farmer. 
out under a cloud and he shed no tears. 
this cloud, like so many of the clouds in life, had 


It went 
Yet 


The agricultural ills and ailments of 1921 brought with 
them their own remedies. At Washington today the govern- 
mental forces, wide awake to the vital co-relation of farm and 
industrial welfare, are fortifying the weak places in the busi- 
ness of farming. The farm public has created a hundred 
active, vigorous movements, many of them now bearing fruit. 
Freight reductions, better financing and better marketing 
conditions, lower labor and equipment costs, legislation tend- 
ing to higher farm product prices—items like these build up 
the optimistic outlook for the summer ahead. 


For you, the individual farmer, all the factors in the 
situation center of course on your own acres. 
you are a believer in the inevitable return swing of a pen- 
dulum, you will apply your best knowledge and the most 
efficient and modern equipment to make your fields produce 


As you come to the spring season you will probably 
discover the need of one or more new machines and we 
want to call your attention to the standard popular equip- 
ment that makes up the McCormick-Deering Line, sold by a 
good dealer in yourcommunity. For reliable machines and 
equipment, repairs, and ever-ready service, consider the 
McCormick-Deering Dealer fully qualified to serve you. 


OF AMERICA 


GNCORPORATEO) 


In so far as 


Farm_%r Profit -» 1922 Bi 





—? 


These 
McCormick-Deering 
Products are in Demand 

at this Time of Year: 


Tractors 
Titan 10-20 
International 8-16 
International 15-30 


Plows—Tractor and Horse 
Disk Harrows 
Spring and Peg Harrows 
Culti-Packers 
Drills, Seeders, and Alfalfa 

Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Corn Planters 
Corn Cultivators 
Beet Seeders 
Listers 
Engines 
Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 
Motor Trucks 
Twine 
Repairs 

The 

McCormick-Deering 
Dealer Offers You 
Standard Tractors and 
the Best-known, Most- 
complete Line of Trac- 
tor-operated Equipment 
on the Market. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
USA 














HUBAM 
Annual Sweet Clover 


Certified seed grown by contract under our 
personal supervision 


75c PER POUND 


Other Field Seeds. Prices on Request. 


Red Cicver Rape 

Mammoth Clover Soy Beans 
Alsike Clover Seed Oats 
Sweet Clover Seed Corn 


Timothy 
We handle 


Marquis Wheat 
highest quality seed. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association 

DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


An organization owned and controlled by 
farmers to insure themselves of pure seed. 


only the 














BIG SAMPLE FREE 
Our Hubam is State Certified Seed—99%, pt 
—90% ge ertel erane, 
Onefar 
catalogfree. To introduce 
Prod ucer we offer a limited qua: 
Price of 85 cents per pound, freight 
Prepaid. Inexpensive to sow 
—2 Ibs. per acre suffi jent. 
Order Hubam now, direct from 
this advertisement. Don't de- 
lay. We pay freight on all 
World Seed C 

or’ ed Company, Dept. 225 

W. Madison St, Chicago, LiL 











) Charles W eede. 


GROW YOUR OWN 
HUBAM SEED 


Be independent of the price that will 
be charged for Hubam Seed next year 
by seeding an acre or two with it this 
spring. It only takes 4 pounds to seed 
an acre and one acre of Hubam should 
return you at least 300 to 500 pounds 
of seed. Where can you make a like 
investment? di 
At the most, the seed will then only cost 
you from 1l0c to 15e a pound and you are in 
a position to fill your own wants and sell to 
your neighbors at a handsoine profit. 

We have a limited supply of home grown 
dependable seed for sale Write today for 
free sample and price list as we want you 
to have this information before you buy 
anywheres. Address 


MORSE BROS. Marengo, lowa 














ASK FOR FREE BOOK “Hubam 


HUBAM Clover, What, Where, Why?’ Get 
the fu 











li truth 
Grown where tt originated under supervision H. D. 
Hughes, orig overer and distributor. Weare 






na 
determin o gi 
questionah 







you the best seed available, un- 
ne, at prices you can pay. You 
you get the book and our apecial 
ation prepaid. Ask—ALABAMA 
ASS'’N., IN 

30x 619, Newbern, Ala. 





AM CLOV 
“There's a Rea 





Famous new Sweet Clover. 

5 Raised 1921 crop from Henry 

Field's seed. Worth 62.00 per Ib., I 

sell it at half that price, or $1.00 per lb. Guaranteed 
genuine Write 





AKRGE white blossom sweet clover seed 
4 Just hulled. Price 10c per Ib. plus sacks. 
Ranch, Strasburg, Colo, 


Sterling, Kansas 
} 








Eliott | 





yf Rigs of 
All Sizes 
For All Uses 
O LINE 


e OSPR 
You must spray to get fine fruits, vegetables, shrub- 
bery, flowers Let our catalog tell you about the 
famous High-power Orchard Rigs, Red Jacket and Yel- 
low Jacket Traction Potato Sprayers, Bucket, Barret 
and Knapsack Sprayers, Hand Pumps, ete. 
ae [= An OSPRAYMO 
sprayer means one 
that will make your 
work effective. Suc- 
tion strainer brushes, 
mechanical agitators. 
s High pressure guar- 
anteed. Send today 
for latecatalog. Don't 
buy any sprayer till 
it comes. Local deal- 
ers at many points. 
Address 


H. Elmira, N. Ye 










Power Orchard \ 
Sprayer S&S 
Field Force Pump 








VERGREENS 


For ;Windbreaks, Hedges and Lawns. Large 
stock, reasonable prices. Get your Ever- 
greens from Specialists. Send for free fllus- 
trated catalog. Evergreen Nursery 





Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 
ad U B A HULLED and 
SCARIFIED 


Limited amount at $1.25 per lb.; 10 lbs., $9.25; + bu., 
27.00; bu., $52.00, prepaid. Guaranteed purity 99.9%. 
Going fast. Keference: County Agent Gunnerson, 
Le Mars, lowa. Ordersoon. Sample free 

J.W. KEMPE, INTOR, LOWA 





Annual White Sweet Clover (Hubam) 


home of the plant. High grade seed 
(scarified). Gesmination test must please you. One 
dollar per pound, delivered. F. A. JAMES CLOVER 
SEED CO., Newbern, Alabama. 





From the 


clover seed. [I 
Price deliv- 
Write 


ya SALE—Scarified Hubam 
guarantee every seed to be Hubarg 
ered: $1.00 per Ib., $4.50-5 Ibs., @8.00-10 Ibs 
me. G. E. BUCK, Newburg, lowa. 
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GOOD FARMING PAYS 


Every farmer wants to save labor, time, seed, horse-power, 

and raise bigger crops. The WESTERN, 3 machines in 1, will 

do ali of this, It has provenit to thousands, It pulverizes and 

packs as deep as plowed leaves a loose mulch on top, makes 
® perfect seed bed in one operation. Get 5 to 

iting wi nter wheat and other growir 
w ose or hard crusted an 

TERN & an po equal for this work or for covering 


clover and grass ceo 
MADE IM 13 SIZES, 1 & 3 GECTIONS 














Sieg feelatit paid. 
WESTERN CAND ROLLER CO., Box 382 HASTINGS, NEBR. 














i’ ARKRIED man wanted on grain and stock 
pi 


farm by year. State wages wanted in first 
letter. No cigaret smelters need apply P 

WILKINSON Mitchell vi owa 
TO 





Black’s Yellow Dent Corn 


AGAI WINS FIRST 


Two years in succession my corn has out~ 
yielded all other entries in the State Corn 
‘ield Contest, clearly establishing its yield 

early maturity and vitality. 


GET SOME OF MY SEED 


at my greatly reduced prices. It will mean 
more money to you from every acre of cor: 
you plant and no more work. Write todays 
for full information and prices; my supply 
is limited so act at once 


I Also Have Hubam Clover Seed For Sale 
Clyde Black 


SOY BEANS 


enrich the soil and furnish a splendid 
hay and forage crop. Compares well 
with alfalfa and clover hay Com- 
bined with corn, makes silage that is 
most valuable for milk production. 
A fine crop for hog pasture. 

Our Wisconsin grown Soy Beans 
are extra hardy Drop us a postal 
today for free sample and special 
prices. Tell us also your other wants 
as we have a complete line of field and 
garden seed at rock bottom prices. 


MARSHALL SEED COMPANY 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 























WHITE SWEET 


Clover Seed 


farms in North Dakota. 
scarified; @8.00 per 
sacks included free 


Grown on our own 
1921 crop. re-cleaned and 
hundred F.O. B. Stirum; 

Write to-day for sample 


W. S. & E. E. Handley, Stirum, North Dakota 


BLACK EYE BROW SOY BEANS 


$5.00 per bushel. Manchu Soy Beans, $5.00 per bushel 
Pure varieties grown and handied for seed purposes. 
The best varieties for Northern lowa. 
Rowar Oats. Pure strain from Ames seed, 50 cents 
per bushe! 
Mubam Sweet Clover. Genuine Hughes strain, 
bullied and scarified, $1.25 per pound 

New sacks, 35 cents each. 


3. P. HANSEN, OTRANTO, Mitchell County, IOWA 


SOYLAND SEEDS 


Boy beans aplenty—choice—farmers’ price. 
Barley, Seed Corn. Get our circular. 


FoU Ts BRO CAMDEN, IND. 

















8,000 BRUSH ELS OF 


Gertified lowar Oats 


Fer sale. Recleaned and sacked, f. © b& my 
station, 55 cents per bushel. 


FRANK FOX, Dallas c enter, lowa 





Certified lowar, lowa 
Medium, Mammoth, Al- 
imothy and Alstke, 
Rape, Silver King 


STRAYER SEED 


FIEe SKEDS— Oates: 
108, lowa 105. Clovers 
sike, Alfalfa, Sweet; Timothy, 

Pasture Mixture, Sudan Grass, 
Corn, Soy Beans. Samples free 


FARM, Hudson, Iowa. 


1OWAR : 


c ERT! FLED SKED OATS 
Fierce SALE—White Blossom Sweet Clover seed, 








FOR SALE. KNOTEK BROS. 
Riverside, lowa, R. R. No. 2 
“ero and scarified, $7.00 per cwt. New 
s, % cents. Write for sample and prices. 
HB.) B Me KIBB EN, White, 8. Dak. 


GoOoD, " wecleaned, not irrigated 

anes d, Write for samples & prices. 

JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 

IOWAR SEED OATS 33%9,"0" 
SAMPLE. 

KR. KOOL, R.1, HAWARDEN, IOWA 
nay Vaninrsne Strawberry, Raspberry, 
2) Grape, « plants $3.25, 1000 up. Catalog 
MIGER® s S NU RSENY, Saw yer, > Michigan 


GLA: transparent waterproof 
ean as efficient as giass for 


hotbed vT Bros., 
CATALOG FREE. Bladen, Neb. 


























Dred stopped rowing. “I've got to rest 











a bit,”” he said, almost with a groan. 
“Drat that there fever! I don’t know 
what a body's got to have fever for, any- 
way.’ 

Jack rested upon his oar. It seemed 
to him that almost immediately he began 
drifting off inte unconsciousness, to 

ke in witl s t Dred was 

l restir ipon c nd the boat 

drifting The enve d and 

wr ped around by a] fect silence, thru 

cl here é d > b i 2 liquid 
murmur, 

Still there was no br but there be- 
gan to be an indescrib air of fresh- 
nes breathed out upon the night. The 
ri int quavering whistle of a flock of 
marsh-birds sounded suddenly out of the 
hollow darkness above It is the first 
spark of the ne awakened life. Again 


unded as if pass- 


mulous Ww tle 
their heads. The young 


the tre 


ing directly above 


lady still lay darkly motionless in the 
stern All the earth seemed sleeping ex- 
cepting themselves and that immaterial 
whistle sounding out from that abyssmal 
vault—the womb of day Jack fanced 
that there was a slight shot of gray in 


the east Again the whistle sounded, 
now faint in the distance Then there 
was another answering whistle; then an- 
other—then another Presently it seemed 


tho the air were alive with the sound, 


Suddenly, far away, sounded the sharp 





clamor of a sea-gull; a pause, then in- 
etantly a confysed clamor of many gulls. 
There slowly grew to be a faint, pallid 
light along the east as broad as a man’s 
hand, but still all around them the water 
stretched dark and mysterious. 

Dred was again resting upon his oar, 


*°Twill be 


said, 


broad day- 
“and then 


heavily 
an hour,” he 
where we be 
His sudden speech struck with a 


breathing 
light within 


start- 


ling jar upon the solitude of the waking 
day, and Jack was instantly wide awake. 
How far are we from the inlet now, do 
you suppose, Dred!” 
A pause “I don’t just know. "Tis 


” 


more than fifteen mils 
repeated Jack 


maybe not 


“Fifteen miles!” “Have 








we got to row fifteen miles yet?” 

Ve'll have to if we don't get a 
breeze said Dred, still panting; ‘and 
as we didn’t get a breeze to reach us to 
the inlet last night, we don't want it 
now ‘Twill only serve to fetch them 
down upon us now if a breeze do spring 
up.” 


third time, the sleeping 
tirred a little at the 
light in 


ing 
broader In 


Again, for the 
figure in the stern 
sound of voices The grow 
the east waxed broader and 


that direction the distance separated it- 
self from the sky Jack could see that 
they were maybe a mile from the marshy 
shore, over which had now awakened the 


clamor of the gulls and the 


ceaseless 


teeming life of the sedgy solitude To 
the west it was still dark and indistinct, 
but they could see a further and further 
stretch of water. “I see her,” said Dred. 
“Well, she don't appear to have over- 
hauled us much during the night, any- 
ways.” 

ick could see nothing for a_ while, 
but presently he did distinguish the pal- 
lid flicker of a spot of sail in the far- 
away distance. Had it gained upon 
them? It seemed to Jack that, in spite 
of what Dred had said, it was nearer to 
them. 


The day grew wider and wider. The 


sun had not yet risen, but everything 
stood out now in the broad, clear, uni- 
versal flood of light that lit up the heav- 


rosy, 
out 


ens and the earth The east grew 
and the distance to the west came 


harply against the dull, gray sky, in 
which shone steadily a single brilliant 
star The boat was wet with the dew 
that had gathered upon it. 

The young lady roused herself and sat 


up, shuddering, in the chill of the new 
awakening. She looked about her. Then 
Dred stood up, and looked long and stead- 
ily at the strip of beach to the east. “TI 
don’t know much about the lay of the 
coast up this way,” he said; ‘“‘there ought 
to be a signal-mast over toward the 


ocean side som’er’s about here. But, so 
far as I can make out, we be ten mile 


I thought we'd been nigh- 


from the inlet 
er to it than we are. 
The water was as smooth as glass 
flattened, 
sand-hills, 


sun rose, big, 
over the 


the 
from 


Suddenly 
distorted, 


shooting its broad, level light across the 
water, and presently the sail in the dis- 
tance started out like a red flame in the 
bright, steady, benignant glow Again 
Jack and Dred were rowing, and the boat 
was creeping, yard by yard, thru the 
water, and leaving behind them a rest- 
less, broken, dark line upon the smooth 


unbroken surface. 
and higher, 


and otherwise 


The sun rose higher and the 


day grew warmer and warmer, and still 
not a breath of air broke the level sur- 
face of the water. It was, maybe, ten 
o'clock, and the point of land they had 
been abreast of an hour before, lay well 
behind. “That's the inlet, where you 
see them sand-hills ahead yonder,” said 
Dred. 


y away?” said Jack. 

“Not more’n three mile, I reckon.” 

The pirates in the sloop were rowing 
steadily with the sweeps. Jack could see, 
every now and then, the glint of the 
long oars as were dipped into the 
water and wet and flashing, 


“How far are the 


they 


out, 


came 





“They're gaining some 
after a while. 


in the sunlight. 
on us, Dred,” said he, 

“That comes from a sick man’s 
ing,’’ said Dred, grimly. ‘Well, they 
won't catch us now, if the wind’ll only 
hold off a little longer. But I’m nigh done 
up, lad, and thz the truth.” 


row- 








da 

















“So am I,” s: Jack. Again, as dur- 
ing the night before, the keen sense of 
danger that had thrilled him seemed to 
be sunk into his utter weariness—dulled 
and blunted. 

They rowed for a while in silence. The 
sand-hills crept nearer. Suddenly Dred 
stood up in the boat, holding his oar with 
one hand. le did not speak for a mo- 
ment. ‘’s a breeze coming up 
down yonder,” he said. ‘“They’re crack- 
ing on all sail. They'll get it, like enough, 
afore we do. ‘Tis lucky we be so nigh 
the inlet.” He took his place again 
“Pull away, lad,”” said he; ‘I reckon 
we're pretty safe, but we'll make it sure. 
As soon as we get to the inlet we can 
take all day to rest.” 


Jack could see that they were raising 


every sitch of sail aboard the sloop, Then 
presently, as he looked, he could see the 
sails fill out, smooth and round. ‘‘They’ve 
got it now,” said Dred, “and they’ll be 
coming down on us had over hand.” 
The young lady was looking out astern. 
Jack managed to catch Dred’s eye as he 
turned out for a moment and looked out 


trust himself to 
weight of fear 


not 
heavy 


forward. He could 
speak. Again that 


and anxiety was growing bigger and 
sharper. Suddenly it swelled almost to 
despair. He did not say anything, but 
his eyes asked, ‘““What are our chances?” 

Dred must have read the question, for 
he said: “Well, it hain’t likely they’ll 


overhaul us now. If we'd only had wind 
enough to carry us to the inlet last night 








we'd been safe; but the next best thing 
is no wind at all, and that’s what we've 
had. I reckon we'll make it if we keep 
close to the shore where ‘tis too shoal 
for them to folly. Yonder comes the 
breeze. By blood! we'll get it afore I 
thought we would.’’ He drew in his oar, 
and handed it to Jack. ‘You take this,” 
said he, “and keep on rowing, and I'll 
trim sail.””. He went forward, and raised 
the gaff a little higher. ‘Pull awa y, lad 
—pull away! and don’t sit staring 

In spite of what Dred had ee. Jack 
could see that the sloop was rapidly 
overhauling them. It was now coming 
rushing down upon them, looming every 
moment b r and higher. In the dis- 
tance Jack could see a black strip lining 
the smooth surface of the water. It was 
the breeze rushing toward them ahead of 


around 
cat’s- 


iddenly, all 
dusked with 


the oncoming sail. 8S 


them, the water was 





paws. Then came a sudden cool puff of 
air—a faint breath promising the breeze 
to come The sails swelled sluggishly, 
and then fell limp again. The line of 
oncoming breeze that had been sharp now 
looked broken and ragged upon the nearer 
approach of the wind. ‘‘Now she’s com- 
ing,”’ said Dred. 

He was looking steadily over the stern. 
The sloop, every stitch of sail spread, 
was making toward them. There was a 
white snarl of waters under her bows. 
It seemed to Jack that in five minutes 
she must be upon them. Suddenly there 


a rush of 
sail filled, 
forward 


another cool breath, then 
boom swung out, the 
swift lurch 


was 
air. The 
and the 


boat gave a 





with the ripple and gurgle of water about 
them. Then the swift wind was all about 
them, and the boat heeled over to it, and 
rushed rap away. 

Jack was still rowing. The motion had 


grown habitual with him, and now he 





hardly noticed it. The sloop seemed to 
be almost upon them; he could even see 
the men upon the decks. Dred sat grim- 
ly at the tiller, ‘king steadily out ahead, 
never hoving a hair. Jack thrilled as 
with a sudden spasm, and everything 
about him semed to melt into the fear 
rushing down upon them—the despair of 
certain capture It seemed to him that 
he felt his face twitching. He looked at 
Dred. There were haggard lines of weak- 
ness upon his steadfast face, but no signs 
of anxiety. Again Dred must have read 


his look “They can’t reach in here 
said he; “‘the water is too shoal.” Sud- 
denly, even as he spoke, Jack saw the 


He could hear the 
tackle as they 
and present- 





sloop coming at 
chack of the block and 
hauled in the great mainsail, 


ly it was flapping limp and empty of 
wind. Dred turned swiftly and looked 
over his shoulder. ‘“D’'ye see that?” he 
said. ‘‘They've run up to the shoal now. 
They’ve got to keep out into the chan- 
nel, and that's about as nigh as they 


can come to us. They'll run out into the 


channel again now. What they’ll try to 
do'll be to head us off at the inlet, but 
they’ve got to make a long leg and a 
short leg to do that. Aye!” he cried, ex- 





ultantly, “‘you’re too late, my hearty!” 
And he shook his fist at the sloop. 

The sloop had now fallen off broadside 
to them. Its imp sails began to fill 
again, and it looked ten times as big as 
it had done running bow on. Suddenly 
there was a round puff of smoke in the 
sunlight, instantly breaking and dissolv- 
ing in the sweeping wind. There was a 
plash of water, then another splash, and 
another, and at the same moment a re- 
port of a gun. Boom! a dull, heavy, thud- 
ding sound, upon the beat of which a 
hundred little fish skipped out of the 
water all about the boat. 

At the heavy beat of the report, 
young lady uttered an exclamation 


the 
like 
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smothered scream. The cannon-ball | oath as he sprang up and drew in the 
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i yere doing! You're r ing 7 (Continued next week) | West Branch; J. G. Stafford Son, NV - 
5 iE oer Ge u're scattering the water | ing Sun: Kemp Bros. ; hee ialleg J Vi eg wit lowar, lowa 103, lowa 105 and Russian Green. 
kened I didn’t mean it,” said Jack: “I could P. J. M HALE’S POLAND. SALE Greene, all breeders of Percherons. The rite for samples. Bruns Seed Co., Washington, Ia, 
ssing not help it.” ae" ee x selgians were consigned by Henry Will- Rateed and harvested by hand, cer- 
Be Dred glared at him but did not reply A very satisfactory sale of Poland ( hi- man, Spirit Lake. Iowa The sale was HU BAM tified, and testing very high for 
— Jack oked be hi : ply. nas was that of P. J. McHale, Chariton, under the efficient management of W. T. germination and purity. 75c per Ib., 640 per bushel. 
om : over his shoulder; the broad Iowa. On Monday, February 20, he held Casey, secretary of the association. The JAMES HORRIDGE, Mystic, lowa. 
ns bef of the inlet was opening swiftly | his first sale of bred sows. The crowd | other officers of the association are S. A. Pe TS on 
a 10 {ore them—the inlet and safety. Sud- | was not very large, because of the condi- Hunter, president; Henry Lennabaugh SOX BEANS. s2. rol direct from farmer. Ohio 
5 OF a the bottom of the boat grated and | tion of the roads, but what were there | vice-president, with John McGowan and au DBR LINK. B “patie Wo 4 Views eH acre E. 
imple = y upon the sand; and Jack, with a meant business and bought the ely of- A. J. Stonebarger on the executive com- oe - Sel Silom 
rth ry Creadful thrill, realized that they were fering at a general average of $46.35. The | mittee. The new Johnson county sale pa- B A R L| E ODERBRUCKER 
table. agr , nd The young lady clutched the pn 2 i — = — No. ; = in the catalog. — is a LA gett ge at od the old (Wisconsin No. 5) 
4 ail with both hands with a shriek as going > rs tisworth, Goldfield, Ia., pavilion. which burned down last year. Write for sample, prices and catalog 
a ey the boat careened the t 1 at $71. This sow was a real buy at that The stalls are in two wings and the pa- BRU NS SKEDC co., Washington, lowa 
» Sas Sizing Dred b oe ane wit almost cap- | figure. Col. A. O. Boughton, of Eagle | vilion is well arranged. Auctioneers Fred ——S — 
iting 2 urst out with a terrible Grove, Iowa, was the man on the block Albin and P. N. Gibson occupied the block Please mention this paper when writing. 
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pre I 

is selling for 89 pe t « 

ma rice ‘ t r 
per ce t of pre A 

rate and cor r t « 
together 


CATTLE—1.300-) 1 fat cattle are 


116 per cent f pre ‘ normal ‘ ~ 
par ' ce fo 100-7 ri 
f t ent for woke 1 
wey - for ¢ ‘ d 


BHEEP—Lamt ar 179 per cent 





WOOL AND HIDES—Quarte blood wool 
at 26%% cents at Bost 121 per cent 
ne £ nat ec hides at 123 ‘ re 
are &6 per ent of pre-war norr 
CHICAGO GRAIN—Corr 94 per cent of 
pre ry oats 80 per cent, No. 2 
read t | cer na No 1 
nor ? whea ¢ ent The 1921 
0 about 1 per ent above 
ne : hereas the new ‘ ror 
per cent above normal The 1921 oat 
crop is about 24 per cent below normal 
Three time is! h old corn has been 
carried over nto the new crop year as 
usual 
FARM GRAIN PRICES—Recause of high 
freight rates and high handling 
charges, termina market price are 
deceptive ind we therefore quote local 
elevator ¢ per tage of 
pre ar norr } | ‘ ted 
about 46 cents for corn ist wee or 
only 8&9 per cent of pre-war normal 
Oat at lowa els tor were rf cents 
or 7 per cent of pre-war norma At 
terminal n rkets corn is 94 percent ¢ l 
oats 80 per cent of pre-war normal | 
railroac and railroad workmen are till 
charging war-time rates for their 
vices but the farmer receive 
pre-war nor l for the il ri ‘ 


sells in the form of grain 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—RBiutter 


106 per cent. ef ire 99 7 cent, 
ton is 138 per cent, and clover seed 
$15.95 per bushel at Toledo is 166 per 
ce 

PROVISIONS—Lard 110 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib ides are 109 per cent, 
smoked bacon is 137 per cent and 
smoked ham is 200 per cent. Packers 
conti to 7 ke money on the ! er 
grades of por products, and lose 


on the lower grades 
FUTURES—May corn is 95 per cent of 

pre r nor : 

cent; May oat j 
oats ire 90 per cent May wheat i 1°1 


per cent July wt t s 107 per cent; 
May lard is 108 per cent, July lar s 
111 per cent; May sides are 104 per « 

July des are 98 per cent. On the 1} 

of May ird heavy hogs at Chicage ext 
May will sell at $8.72. On the I s 
of May rib sides they will sell at $8.39. 
Act hog prices in May probably will 
be higher than this because of the good 


domestic demand for cured hog meats. 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman gets 
pared with $800 in 19 
f pre-war normal 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pic-iror is 


110 per cent of pre-war, coke i 8? per 


$1,590 a ye 
con 14, or 199 per 





cent « 


cent, copper 80 per cent, petroleur 166 
per cent, lumber 135 per cent, Portland 
cement 156 per cent 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged 9.55 
a month and board, or about 

cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920. Farm-hand 


wages have been more nearly deflated 
than the wages of union labor 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES-—New 
York factory w ar per t « 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 199 
per cent of pre-war normal 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of ne 
now averages about 160 per cent of pre- 
war normal 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate 


ly 160 per cent of pre 


10° 
© 3 





land rally in the ty . 
tral states is 145 per cent Vi 

land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seer there has 1 

cline of 25 per cent from the high point 


of early 1920 
BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 
New York City for the month of Jam 

ary were 141 per cer 
MISCELLANEOUS~— Early n February 

American prices, as reflected by B 

street s index n 
f 





nber, were 124 per cent 
pre-war Dun's index number was 
134 per cent. English prices on a gold 
basis were 141 per cent of pre-war. 


German wholesale prices in terms of 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Par value 





British sterling ex- 


RTS OF HOG PROD 
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ago 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


Omaha. 





fancy, last week 2é6c, 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 








go—Last week $11.63, 








tankage is $60 in ton lots. 






WALLACES’ FARMER, March 3, 19929 


Hog Receipts and Prices 


We expect more than the usual br« 4 
hog prices in late April and May. 

The following table gives data as tc T- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 


and prices as they have prevailed weet hy 
week from March 3, 1921, to date: 








i : 




















~ Pe va 

St) 2% 
g5\ $5 2: 
. gia" 5o§8 
Mastn $40 10  <.coxciog | 106] 11 Q 
March 30 to 27 ..<ccssssel. Be 99 ) 
peur: ST G0.B8 sec cw ce ae | 52) 74 85 
Pemreh 26°00 SE oc cisdest | 79) 9 8] 
oC 2. t eee onan 84) 84 20 
P| iy a | eee 122) 108 73 
Pe > a ere 110 11¢ 73 
Es gS Se 115 11: 70 
April 28 to May 6 ......! 88; 10 73 
May 13 to 20 ....... woe} 99] 95 179 
ge TS , ae ae } 112) 9 73 
May 27 to June 2 “4 72| 7 68 
SO SRD: DO eked eden 114 1 70 
SUG O60 WD sccsacedeves 127 1 7 
oS fe: ero re 147| 12 72 
WO BO WD BO iss sao c eK 114} 1 4 
7a eS eae 101) 7 
SU. 2. RO BE svcccves = 125| 1 8 
Stay 28 40 Bh ons concen , 119 10% £4 
UNE? Mee. OAD) IR 4s aw sna ase ce)" 107} 9 87 
July 28 to August 4... 141{ 11 £9 
Ateuat .4 to 1d <..... 124) 11 £0 
August 11 to 18 = 134! 11 77 
August 18 to 25 ........ 105] 109 70 
August 25 to Sept. 2.... 115 106 69 
September 2to 9 ...... | 106! 49 66 
September 9 to 16...... 116} 11 62 
September 16 to 23 ...... 113] 11 62 
September 23 to 30 ......] 123] ite 62 
October ito 7 ...«. Fs 106) 10 64 
October 7 to 14... ee 98} 98 69 
Cetenes 29 £0 B2 sac ave wen | 91] if 72 
October 21 to BB ..seseces } 112] 11 71 
October 28 tg Nov. 4 ....] 100} &% 69 
November 4 to 11 ...... 102) 9 68 
November 11 to 18 ...... | 95] 8 64 
November 18 to 25 ...... | 81} 78 65 
November 25 to Dec. 2. 94| gé €7 
December 2 to 9 ...... | 82] 7 67 
December 9 to 16 ...... | 105] 86 9 
December 16 to 23 ...... | 113) 10 67 
December 23 to 30 ..... | 93] 7 72 
December 30 to Jan. 6... 92) 7 69 
January 6 to 12 .cicicss | 95} 8 74 
January 13 to 20 ........ 115 9 74 
Janu fh ORR ea. és new ee ee 96) RR 79 
Janu to Feb. 3....| 102} 9 83 
February eS aa 89] 8 86 
February 10 to 17 ...... | 93} 9 1 
February 17 to 24 8 ! 

For the ensuing week 

erage has been 180,550 hogs at C 
608.000 hogs at the eleven markets a 
price of $11.12. If we figure on th« sis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year avera for 


receipts, we get 219,660 at Chicago and 
489.600 at the eleven markets. If the price 
s 80 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
ret $8.90 as the answer 


_ 


CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is 6.75 


and corn oil cake meal $37.75 in tor 


COST OF RETAILING MEAT 
The cost of selling meat thru ! 
stores averaged 5.86 cents a pound in 19 
compared with 3.19 cents in 1913, ac 
ing to a survey by the United Stat« 
partment of Agriculture, covering 
than 400 stores. The business of 2 
dividual retail stores, 216 branch 
and 17 chain systems was analyzed dur- 


ing the year 1919-20. Since wags id 
other overhead expenses have rer ed 
practically unchanged during the pa vo 
years the figures are approximately 

rect for 1921 The investigation c« d 


30 cities, including New York, Boston 





cago, Memphis, New Orleans, San 
cisco, Hartford, Conn., Pittsburg? s 
Moines and Los Angeles 

The survey revealed that of eacl r 
spent by the consumer for meat i ) 


in all types of stores, 81.14 cents 

sented the wholesale cost, 10.25 cents 
ries and wages, 1.33 cents rent, .77 
cent ice and refrigeration, .76 of a 
wrappings, .21 of a cent heat, lig! 
power, .51 of a cent interest, 2.74 « s 
miscellaneous expense, and 2.29 cer 

tailer’s profit. 

The wage cost of retailing $100 w: 
meat jn 1913 was placed at $14.82, 
the same time for the same qual 
meat costing $126.77 in 1921 was $27. 





BRITISH LIVE STOCK TRADE SLUMPS 
British export trade in pure-bri 
stock fell off badly in 1921, accord to 
figures published recently in the ' 
Stock Journal. The purchases of | 


bred cattle from Great Britain by r 
countries showed declines of 20 to r 
cent in the case of every country « pt 
Uruguay, whose purchases jncreas 89 
per cent. The United States took |! <i" 
cattle during 1921, compared with 

erage importation of 815 for the ars 
1911-20. The Argentine demand fe!! off 
20.5 per cent. The trade in sheep a de- 


clined badly, every importing « 
buying from 13 to 96 per cent les 
during the years 1911-20 Trade pigs 
was brisk during 1921, a total of 55¢ 
I id, compared with 48/ 
ten years. 








HOLSTEIN CALF CLUB LEADER 
Earl J. Cooper, assistant stat 
leader of Wisconsin, has been en ed 
by the Holstein-Friesian Associat ( 
America to take charge of its calf 
work under the direction of President F. 

O. Lowden, of the association, 








